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BY E. G. BARNEY.* 
(Second Paper.) 
“BOLIVAR.” 


This state lies north of Antioquia, and has the Carribean 
Sea upon its west and northern sides, and the Magdalina river 
upon the east. The greater part of the state is alluvial—a 
few hills, the results of the expiring efforts of the Quiridian 
and Abibian ranges of the Central Andes, are seen along the 
southern border. 

The coast presents a few headlands of two to three hundred 
feet elevation, and at one point in the interior a respectable 
mountain of eight hundred feet in height is claimed to exist. 
The coast-line and islands of this state were visited by Span- 
iards soon after the third voyage of Columbus, 1498. The 
bay and part of Cartagena are frequently referred to by that 
name in writings dated ten years anterior to the time of the 
first attempt of Ojeda to found the city, and doubtless the 
unhappy experience of the natives of the entire coast in their 
encounters with the buccaneers and brigands who came from 
all parts to rob and enslave them, led to the determined oppo- 
sition which resulted in the defeat of Ojeda in 1510, and the 
death of the celebrated Juan de la Cosa, and of all the party 
on land except Ojeda himself. 

It was at the time of this expedition that the Spanish Cleri- 
cal Council caused the celebrated document to be written 
which was to be read by all commandants of Spanish forces 
to the Indians before making war upon them, which was per- 
mitted in case of their refusal to change their religion. I 
‘believe the English historian, Robertson, gives a synopsis of 
this document, but I do not think its contents are generally 
known in the United States of America, and hence I give a 
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free translation for the benefit of your readers, and to show 

as well the good sense and intelligence of the Indians of this 

region, as proven by their answer to the demands of Ojeda: 
[DOCUMENT.—LITERAL TRANSLATION. ] 


“I, Alonzo de Ojeda, servant of the most high and power- 
ful kings of Castile and Arragon, rulers of these barbarous 
peoples, their messenger and captain, notify you and cause 
you to know as I best can, that God, our Lord, One and 
Eternal, created the heaven and the earth, and one man and 
one woman, from whom we and you and all mankind through- 
out the world were and are descendants procreated, and will 
be all those who come after us. But, for the multitude of 
generations which from them have proceeded since more than 
5000 years that have passed since the world was created, it 
was necessary that mankind should be separated, some to one 
part and others to other parts of the world, and to be divided 
into many kingdoms and provinces, because in one only they 
could not be sustained and preserved. 

“Of all these people, God, our Lord, gave charge to one 
called St. Peter, that he should be lord and superior of all 
mankind, to whom all should be obedient, and that he should 
be the head of all human lineage wherever they might be and 
live, and under whatever law, sect or belief, and gave to him 
all the world for his service and jurisdiction; and as He com- 
manded that he should fix his seat in Rome, as the place most 
appropriate from whence to rule the world, and also promised 
that he could put his seat in whatever other part of the world, 
and judge and govern all people, Christians, Moors, Jews, 
Gentiles, and whatever other sect and belief that there might 
be. And him we call Pope: that is to say, admirable mayor, 
father and guardian, because he is father and governor of all 
mankind. And that all living at that time should take said 
holy father for their lord, king and superior of the universe, 
as well as all who should follow after them; should obey him, 
and those elected after him to fill his place. And thus it has 
been until now, and will be to the end of all the world. 

“One of these Pontiffs, of which we have spoken as lord of 
the world, made donation of the islands and terra-firma of the 
Ocean Sea, to those Catholic Kings of Castilla which were at 
the time Don Ferdinand and Dojia Isabella, of glorious mem- 
ory, and to their successors, our lords, with all that in them 
was, according to what is contained in certain writings which 
were made upon this subject, which all may see who wish.’ 
Thus that his majesty is king of these islands and continent 
by virtue of said donation, and as such king and lord, some 
islands, and nearly all who have been notified, have received 
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his majesty, and have obeyed and served him, and still serve 
him as subjects should do, and with good will and without 
resistance or opposition, and immediately, without delay, as 
we are informed upon the said subject, obey those religious 
men which he has sent to inform them farther in our holy 
faith, and all of them of their own free will, without persua- 
sion or condition, they have become and are Christians, and 
his majesty has received them joyfully and benignantly, and 
also has commanded that they shall be treated as others of 
his subjects and vassals, and you are required and obliged to 
do the same. To this end, to the utmost of our power, we 
pray you, and require that you understand well, what we have 
said, and take it to understand, and to deliberate upon it the 
time that is reasonable, and to recognize the Church for lord 
and superior of the universal world, and the great pontiff, 
called the Pope, in his name, and the name of his majesty in 
his place, as superior and lord of the islands and continents, 
by virtue of said donation and consent that these religious 
fathers should declare to you and preach upon the said ques- 
tions, and if you so do, you will do well, and that which you 
ought and are obliged to do. And his majesty, and I in his 
name, will receive you in all love and charity, and will leave 
your women and children free, without servitude, for that 
with them and yourselves you may do freely as you please, as 
have done nearly all the neighboring islands; and in addition 
to this, his majesty will give you many privileges and exemp- 
tions, and grant you many benefits. 

“If you do not do this, or in this cause dilation, or mali- 
ciously postpone your decision, you are notified that I, with 
the aid of God, will make war upon you from all directions, 
and in whatever manner I can, and will subject you to the 
yoke of obedience of the Church and his majesty, and will 
take your women and children as slaves, and as such will sell 
them in such manner as his majesty may command me, and 
will take your goods, and do you all the harm and damage 
possible, as to vassals who do not obey nor will receive their 
lord, and who resist and defy him. And I protest that the 
deaths and damages which come of this are of your fault, and 
not of his majesty nor mine, nor of the gentlemen who are 
with me.” 

It might be asked how the natives, barbarians, as they are 
called, could have understood this long-winded document, 
intended to convert or cajole them, but it seems from the 
writings of the Bachelor Enciso, who was with Ojeda, and 
read the document to the natives near the mouth of the river 
Tolu, that it was not only comprehended, but most appropri- 
ately answered by the barbarians. 
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These Indians replied to Ojeda, “ That they knew very well 
there was one God, who created all things, but that they did ° 
not desire to change their religion nor to dispute about it. 
That the holy father must have been very generous to give 
away islands and continents the existence of which he was 
not aware of at the time. That the king must be very poor 
indeed to send his subjects so far to rob them of the little 
they possessed, and very cowardly to threaten people whom 
he did not know.” 

The failure of Ojeda postponed the founding of Cartagena 
until January, 1553, when Pedro de Herédia succeeded, after 
some hard fighting, in founding the city. 

It seems that the country was occupied by numerous tribes, 
some pure agriculturists, others almost exclusively fishermen. 
The degree of development does not seem to have been quite 
equal to that of the natives of Panama, but much greater 
wealth in gold was in the hands of these natives than in any 
other part of America, showing that a large and active trade 
with the interior must have been carried on for many years, 
as no gold is found in any of the hills or streams of Bolivar. 

As in other parts, different customs prevailed with different 
tribes, some interring the dead in “huacas” or caves cut in 
the red earth of certain hills, depositing with the body chisha, 
provisions, jewels of gold, arms, implements, etc.; others 
burning the dead and retaining the ashes in urns; but nearly 
all were accustomed to go about nearly or quite naked, and, 
in the case of many, the women were found fighting in battle 
side by side with father, husband or brother. One of these 
women, afterwards captured by Enciso, was said to have killed 
eight Spaniards at the time of Ojeda’s defeat, in 1510. 

In a journey made by Herédia with about one hundred sgl- 
diers besides officers, he received as the result of presents, 
exchanges, robberies, thefts, etc., so much gold that after 
deducting one-fifth for the king, large sums for the hospital in 
Cartagena, other sums for those who remained to guard the 
city, the lion’s share for himself and officers, each common 
soldier received 6000 ducats, according to some $15,000 and 
to others $50,000 of our money. The sum was probably 
$15,000 to each soldier, but its purchasing power was much 
more. 

On another journey he discovered in a temple a golden por- 
cupine weighing 13714 Spanish pounds, or about 151 pounds 
avoirdupois. Horrified at such beastly idolatry, he inconti- 
nently seized the porcupine and took it with him to Cartagena, 
where it was converted to uses of Christianity, / suppose. 

What with robbing the graves of the dead and the wealth 
of the living, it did not take long to convert the territory into 
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a dreary waste, from which it has not as yet wholly recovered. 
With the same soil and climate existing at the time of the 
conquest, all the civilization and enlightenment of Spain has 
not, in 350 years, made the country so rich as they found it. 

Among the relics of the people inhabiting this section at 
the time of or anterior to its conquest by Spain, mention is 
made of a slab or plank of guaiacan, a wood which is said to 
be indestructible, and which, when dry, is hard as ebony. 
This was found on the banks of the Tolu (Tow-léo), which 
enters the sea south of Cartagena—having been exposed by 
the river during a flood. 

Upon this were engraved with great skill many figures of 
men, women and animals, representing dances, plays, etc. I 
am informed that this is still preserved at or neamCartagena, 
and also that many other relics of much interest have been 
preserved by various parties in Bolivar, but I cannot vouch 
for the fact. Doubtless many traditions have been handed 
down from which interesting data may be drawn. 

I have not discovered any traces of the Mound Builders 
within the boundaries of this state, although parties (not very 
well informed) have made the assertion that they do exist. 
This, however, I shall take the liberty of doubting, until I 
obtain proofs. 

The conquerors of the country cared very little for anything 
that did not bring gold into their pockets, and hence it is only 
when a matter is incidentally mentioned outside of the one 
desideratum that the gleaner of the writings of the time can 
gain any information of value. 

The one universal result of making slaves of the natives, 
whether by exportation to other parts or within their own 
land, was their rapid extinction. There seemed to be an 
inborn independence of character about them which caused 
them to prefer death to slavery. ‘They were in all respects 
like the Indians of the United States, in color, physique, valor, 
endurance, etc., but different in some of their habits, such as 
cultivating the soil instead of hunting, which may have 
resulted from the necessities of a denser population. The 
natives of this state to-day are so mixed in blood with Indian, 
negro and white, that but slight differences in color can be 
observed. Still, the Indian blood is generally in the ascend- 
ant. <A few families of pure white blood are scattered here 
and there in the. State, but they constitute too small a body 
to be noticed among the masses. Even the great Liberata- 
dor, Simon Bolivar, is said to have had a strain of Indian 
blood in his veins. Whether this is true or not, this state has 
the honor of his nativity, and it is an honor of which its peo- 
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ple may well be proud, for if he made a mistake in becoming 
dictator, there can be no question that he, more than any 
other, deserves the credit of breaking the chain of Spanish 
tyranny, and of founding the best of the Spanish-Ameriean 
republics. 


<< 
a 





THE CUBIT OF THE ANCIENTS. 
BY CHAS. WHITTLESEY. 


Within very recent times, many books have been published 
to develop a theory of inspiration in the construction of the 
great pyramid of Ghizeh. It is claimed that PAz/ztes, the 
reputed arghitect, was directed by a special revelation from 
heaven; that it was not an Egyptian structure, and that in 
all its parts there are hidden meanings only recently under- 
stood; that it is not a mausoleum, but a monument of 
supreme knowledge, both in a secular and a religious sense; 
that the builder has shown an acquaintance with mathematics 
and astronomy, at a period not less than 2170 years before 
Christ, which is palpably in advance, not only of the Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans and Arabians, but also of present science. 
For instance, the- problems of squaring the circle, of the period 
of a revolution of the equinoxes, the distance of the earth 
from the sun, logarithms, and the value of the hypotheneuse 
in terms of the sides of a right angle triangle, were then well 
known. This theory is supposed to be strengthened by the 
angle of the descending passage with the horizon, which is, 
according to Col. Vyse, 26° 41’, and Prof. Piazzi Smith, 26° 
28’ 16”. It is claimed that about 2170 B. C. the star Alpha 
in the constellation of the Dragon was the pole star, and 3°41’ 
or 42’ from the pole, its lower culmination being tangent to the 
floor of the passage leading down to the chamber beneath the 
pyramid. On the west or right hand wall of the descending 
passage is a vertical line, reputed to be 2,170 inches from its 
mouth. A new cubit is assumed equal to 25.025 English 
inches, of which 3; part is a pyramid inch, representing one 
year, showing the date of the building to be 2,170 B. C. 

At or about the time when Alpha Draconis was 3° 42’ from 
the pole, or, according to Prof. Proctor, its movement being 
away from the pole, it is claimed that the star A/cyone of the 
Pleiades was in the vernal equinox. As we know the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, this should have occurred about 2170 
B. C. By using the pyramid cubit as an unit, and dividing 
one of its base sides by the number of such cubits, the quo- 
tient is reputed to be 365, the number of days in an Egyptian 
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year, and this idea presumably controlled its dimensions on 
the ground. For the interior chambers, the galleries and sar- 
cophagus or granite coffer, there is also a diversity of meas- 
urements. 

If the great pyramid was erected by divine wisdom for a 
benevolent purpose, why were these purposes so carefully 
concealed from mankind for so long a period, during which 
they had discovered, by patient investigation its great secrets 
in science? Its assumed mystical and prophetic points are 
nowhere recorded by the Egyptians. Moses and all the 
Hebrews of his day well knew of the pyramids, but they are 
not mentioned in the Old Testament. If they, or this one in 
particular, had any religious significance, why this silence 
throughout the sacred books? If there is in the chambers of 
this structure, a compendium of great secular truths, why was 
its passage sealed up three or four thousand years, with no 
hints or directions pointing to a place of so much consequence 
to the world? When the Caliph Al Momom, about A. D. 
825, made a forced entrance, expecting to find money in the 
tomb of Cheops, it was by mere accident that he hit upon 
the interior passages. He found the one ascending to the 
main chamber, and it was closed by a block of granite, which 
is there yet. Passing around this obstruction he found the 
passage filled with large stones, which must have been placed 
there when the pyramid was being built. 

If these chambers were filled with records in stone, for the 
enlightenment of the race, why this extreme care that they 
should never see the light. Until quite recently, it was not 
supposed that this pyramid had any intellectual meaning dif- 
ferent from those that are common in the country, and which 
are admitted to be monuments of the dead. Externally it 
differed only in size, and the white marble polish of its faces. 
We know of no artificial structure that is more grand, or that 
approaches more nearly to the sublime. During hundreds of 
generations it has stood an object of blank wonder among 
men, its slopes gleaming from afar in the sunlight, over the 
Lybian desert, up the valley of the Nile, and across the low 
country to the Gulf of Suez. When the main chamber was 
reached, it contained nothing but a granite box or sarcoph- 
agus, like those of other pyramids and burial places, except 
that the lid has not been found. It is a parallelopipedon, never 
very highly polished, and its corners somewhat injured, so 
much so that the measurements do not tally. On this account 
it is of no account as an unit of measures, one of the designs 
which have been attributed to it, and to the dimensions of the 
chamber itself, which is also in a bad condition for exact 
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measurements. There were no hieroglyphic inscriptions or 
incisions on the coffer, if we except the holes in the margins 
of the sides, described by Wr. J. S. Pering. Ina still more 
secluded spot in one of the closed chambers ovérhead is the 
only record, which is the Cartouch of Khufu, or Cheops, made 
in paint, and attributed to the workmen. 

Before deductions of any kind, mathematical, astronomical 
or prophetic, can be rationally drawn from this wonderful 
structure, the precise dimensions of its parts must be estab- 
lished. It will be seen below that the precise length of its 
sides is not yet known. The people of the Nile had no 
knowledge of the Greek or Latin foot or inch prior to the 
conquest of Alexander. On the historical and chronological 
basis, the date of the pyramid is earlier than 2,170 B. C. by 
about a thousand years, but in all times the digit, the palm 
and the cudzt were measures in common usein Egypt. The Eng- 
lish foot or inch could not have entered into pyramid calculations. 

I take up, then, a comparison of the different cubits and of 
their mathematical value. It is full 150 years since Sir /saac 
Newton investigated the Oriental cubit, and many scientists of 
reputation have continued the investigation. Its precise 
length is not yet settled. Perhaps it can never be settled 
with that precision which characterizes the English yard or 
the French meter and their subdivisions. Noah Webster de- 
rived the English word cubit from the Latin cuditus or elbow. 
He regards the Greek for cubit as nearly equivalent to the 
Latin cubo, or angle. Neither of these definitions give the 
idea of a measure of length. But it is everywhere admitted 
that the nations of the valley of the Euphrates had a measure 
or measures, for which this is the term in our translations. 
There was also with the cubit, and in universal use among the 
Persians, Chaldeans, Hebrews and Egyptians, lesser units of 
length above referred to, as the digit or breadth of the 
thumbs, like the French ponce, the pa/m or breadth of the 
hand equal to four digits, and the span or clasp of the thumbs 
with one of the fingers. The latter has less ccrtainty than the 
others, but the best authorities regard our knowledge of all 
these ancient measurements as still incomplete. It is ad- 
mitted that they are all based on the average length of the 
human arm, or its parts. Mr. Ferguson, of London, who has 
made ancient architecture the study of a life-time, ventures, 
cautiously, to give equivalents in English inches: 

Ist. The digit, or thumb breadth, at 0.793g inches. 

2d. The palm, or hand breadth,-at 3.1752 inches. 

3d. The span, or clasp (not of equal digits), 5.5257 inches. 

4th. Cubit of very different lengths—that of the Hebrews 
— 18.250 inches. 
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He admits that none of these expressions can be considered 
accurate in the modern mathematical sense. Subsequent in- 
vestigations confirm the view of Mr F., and show that there 
is nothing in ancient measures of the Oriental nations, trans- 
mitted to us, which is precise enough to be of value as a 
metrical standard. Cubits. are referred to of thirteen (13) to 
fourteen (14) inches, which may represent the arm from the 
elbow to the wrist; but this short cubit does not appear to have 
been common. Herodotus states that a cubit of Egypt was 
the same as that of Samos. Mr. Schliemann believes he has 
found in the remains of Troy, the ancient cubit of Samos, of 
sixteen (16) inches, which differs materially from Herodotus. 
In the Old Testament the word is used without explanation 
from Noah to the Maccabees, except in I* Kings, vi-2d, 
where it is qualified as the “cubit of aman.” It might have 
been derived from various parts of the arm, from the elbows 
to the knuckles, or the elbow to the tip of the second finger, 
about equal to the cubit of Josephus of 17.4725 inches, the 
cubit of the Nile, about 20.612 inches, or a reputed Persian 
cubit of about 20.250 inches, and all of them might be within 
the meaning of the term, “cubit of a man.” Even the so- 
called sacred or pyramid cubit, 25.025 inches, would not vary 
much from the shoulder to the wrist. Accustomed as we are 
to strict measures of distance, it appears strange to find so 
much uncertainty in those of the ancients. It is not strange 
that different nations should deduce different standards from 
the human arm, but that different cubits should be in use 
at the same time among the same people is an anomaly. The 
prime or least unit adopted by the inhabitants of the Nile and 
Euphrates, that is the digit, was probably an even part of all 
cubits. Some of them contain the palm as a multiple, but 
the reputed spanis not. Such anomalies exist in modern 
weights and measures. If the Hebrews had a sacred cubit, 
the presumption is very strong that Moses used it in describ-- 
ing the tabernacle, with its ark and altar. Five hundred years 
later, when the parts of Solomon’s temple were fixed, the 
altar and the ark of Moses were in existence. Its altar is de- 
scribed by cubits, and was made twice as long in all its 
dimensions as that of the tabernacle. Did David and 
Solomon adopt a unit differing from that of Moses? What- 
ever the cubit of Moses may have been, if it was a sacred 
standard of measures it was easily corrected when the first 
temple was built, and must have been known to the king, 
priests and architects, If there were secret reasons for adopt- 
ing a different unit, under the same name, should not there be 
some explanation in the records? . Two hundred years later, 
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in the reign of Josiah, the ark of Moses was still in existence. 
In the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, not long after, the ark was 
probably destroyed, with the temple of Solomon and its altar. 
Was the Hebrew cubit also destroyed? Co/. Wilson, of the 
English exploration in Palestine, states that, “Josephus asserts 
in three places that (400) four hundred cubits are equal to the 
stadium or furlong, of (600) six hundred Roman feet. There 
is probably no great certainty about the length of this foot, 
11.649 inches and its inch, as given by Mr. Furgeson, than 
there is of the digit or the palm.” The cubit of Josephus, or 
one and a half Roman feet, would be equal to 17.47425 of our 
inches. This is a statement made by a Hebrew, while the. 
temple was being rebuilt by Herod the Great. Had the people 
lost or altered the cubit of theirancestors? Did Moses adopt 
an Egyptian cubit in the place of that of Abraham and the 
patriarchs? Such are the interesting questions which arise, 
and the materials for their solution are scarce. If there were 
Abrahamic units of measure, the presumption is that they 
originated in Mesopotamia on the Euphrates. Before his time 
the Egyptians probably constructed their kilometer, which is 
yet extant. 
COMPARISON OF CUBITS. 


ENGLISH INCHES, 


NN RR Pe eet Tee ee er re rae 12.135 
Roman foot (Fergusson)... «. 2.255. scvcessneses 11.6495 
‘6 eo eer res re 11.664 
Cubit of 1% Roman feet (Josephus)..... ....... 17.47425 
ED, GE OE IE iio 50-05 ohn A tne cose 1. 20,6495 
Cubit of the Nile (French Commission, 1799)..... 20.61156 
7 (Single measurement, English) .. 20.573 
- ws (Prof. Greaves, 1638).......... 20,604 
a . (Mean of ten measurements) .... 20,626 


Cubit of land measure, Persian & Hebrew einige 20.5388 
tn (Prof. Piazzi Smith, mean)... 20.730 


I ikih on 04 46K aed a RA esdeiheeo0 bar 20.612 
Royal cubit (Sir James Henry)........ ......... 20.727 + 
Cubit of the Nile (Rawlinson) ................ . 20.635 
Common cubit (British ordnance survey) ......... 18.240 

" “(Hebrew and Egyptian) ...... ... 18.26805 
Cubit of 1% Greek feet (Herodotus) ............ 18.2025 
NE MN «sin oO i'n So 4 hh 2p ens adv 80 teks 0.7938 
Palm—4 digits ........... Re ie err res 3.1752 
ie eh a da tec A akiah ue’ sai mw pie eas HES 5.5257 
Be ED si iis oo ano 188. 0a a eies daciekaes 18.2574 
De BE 6 og bo vice pce avecteage xascches 19.0515 


GF Eo 6 kwh 9 ahs 00 O eRe ALE os eee eT 20.6388 
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The earliest measurement, A. D. 1638; that of the French, 
1799, and the Turin cubit, agree best with each other. Ten 
English measurements of the kilometer vary from 20.573 
to 21 inches, a difference of 0.427 of an inch, which indicate 
that the cubit marks on it are very obscure. I have not the 
history and present condition of the wooden cubit sticks, said 
to be in the museum at Florence, Italy, or their probable 
antiquity. Possibly the cubit of Turin is derived from them. 
It is singular that none of the historical cubits, whether com- 
mon, royal or sacred, are of an even number of palms, or of 
digits, or of Greek, Roman or English inches. This indicates 
an error either in the prime or least unit, or in the longer 
ones, or both; which cannot be reconciled, and which takes 
away from all of them that certainty which alone gives value 
to measurements of length. 


SIZE OF COFFER OR SARCOPHAGUS. 


Length outside...... 7 feet 6% inches=90% inches 
ME As ockeaee ae “ ==39 7 
Sacer ee “ s=m4l “1 . 
Inside cavity, Length 6 “ 6 “ 278 ‘ Pering 
ws “ _ Breadth2 “ 23 “ =26% “ 
“ “ Height 2 “ 10% “ =34% “ 
SPT ee ee er eere 90 inches 
IN 2?) ekpine Kaden wa eee iy Prof. P, Smith 
Cs bak weep eeeweeus oe. * 


Mr. Pering says: “The sarcophagus is of granite, not par- 
ticularly well polished. At present (1837) it is chipped and 
broken at the edges. There are no remains of the lid, which 
was, however, fitted on in the same manner as those in the 
other pyramids,” thus: “the lid (granite) slid on from behind 
into the dovetailed grooves, which it exactly fitted. The 
holes (in the edges) contained two pins, which, when the lid 
arrived at the proper place, dropped into corresponding holes 
in the rim.” The form of the grooves around the sides 
(inward bevel) effectually prevented it from being lifted off.” 

The rubbish covering the lower courses of masonry, renders 
it very difficult to measure the sides of the base of this pyra- 
mid with precision. As it is not practicable to determine the 
relative weight to be given to the figures of different engi- 
neers, I give such results as are within my reach, as of equal 
value. 

MEASUREMENT OF NORTH SIDE. 


9163 English inches. Other measurements in feet. 
9162 . Birch, 745. 


9168 ¥ " P. Smith, 763.94— 
Mean, 9164.333==763.677 ft. Col. Vyse, 764— 
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MEAN OF THE FOUR SIDES. 


9140, one measurement. 

9120, mean of two measurements. 

9144, mean of four measurements. 

Mean, 9134.6+=761.216+ feet. 
Height from base: 

5807 inches. 

5811“ 

5813 
Height from pavement: 

. 5819 inches. 

5822 “ 

The discrepancy between the north and the mean of all 
sides, indicates that the base is not an exact square. Between 
the extremes, there is a difference of 48, and the mean of 
(29.532) twenty-nine and ;{, inches. Divided by 365, as 
representing days in the year, on the basis of a special or 
pyramidal cubit, or one for each day, each quotient will differ 
in value from 25.025 inches, and from each other. The differ- 
ences in the heights are not proportionally as great, being 
about (6) six inches, but until closer results are obtained, 
neither the parts directly measured nor their resultants are suf- 
ficiently reliable as a basis for astronomical or mathematical 
deductions. 

If there is in this downward passage any astronomical sig- 
nificance it must be connected with latitude and the elevation 
of the pole. Nothing in astronomy is more simple, and if the 
builder could not determine that, with reasonable certainty, 
either their instruments or their knowledge was of little value. 
The pole star is only a factor in that problem, and before it 
could be used required precise knowledge of its departure, at 
a fixed day. If they did intend to fix the latitude and record 
it here, the angle of the passage should have been equal to 
the elevation of the pole, which is fixed, and not the movable 
elevation of the pole star. In case the reported latitude .of 
29° 57’ is correct, and the reputed distance of Alpha in the 
Dragon (3° 42’) is right, subtracting it from the latitude 
would give the elevation of the star at that time at 26° 15’. 
For the purpose of nebulous symbolical interpretations, the 
difference between this and 26° 28’ 7” or 26° 41’, as it is dif- 
ferently reported, may appear trifling, but to astronomers, 
who respect mathematics, the differences are very material. 
Prof. Proctor’s estimate is reputed to be, that the pole star 
was at 3°42’ from the pole in B. C. 3340, moving towards it. 
In 2170 B. C. it was again at the same distance, having 
passed through an arc of 7° 24’ in 1170 years, and was then 
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receding. Its motion was at the rate of about twenty-two ,¥7, 
(22.77) seconds per annum. In order that the descending 
passage shall show the elevation of this star, the latitude 
should be about 30° 10’ and the time about 27 years after 
Alcyone in the Pleiades was in the vernal equinox; or that 
Prof. Proctor’s calculation is 12 to 15 minutes too large. 

There was a time when A/cyone, of the Pleiades, moving 
eastward in right ascension, at a rate of a trifle over (50”) 
fifty seconds in a year, or about a second in a week, passed 
the meridian of the vernal equinox. An alignment of the 
pyramid might have been effected by using the pole star and 
any star at the south which might be on the meridian at the 
same moment, but this is neither convenient nor necessary. 
It might have been effected with as much accuracy by the 
simple mode often used by our surveyors. Two threads, 
with weights suspended near the meridian, and illuminated 
where the star culminates, gives a good meridian line, without 
instruments. If there is proof that the pyramid builders knew 
the opportune moment when Alcyone and Alpha Draconis 
were together on the meridian, and the former was in the 
vernal equinox, and then fixed their foundations, this settles 
the date of the structure. Is it logical to assume this without 
proof? This conjunction would last but for a short time, and 
cannot return for 25.827 years. 

CLEVELAND, O., March, 1882. 
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CHAPTER III.—A SUMMARY. 


The Mississippi Valley has been the scene of an enormous 
sedimentation, the central and southern parts of it possibly 
the seat of early centres of population, and it is not surpris- 
ing to find considerable, though more or less fragmentary and 
questionable evidence yielded by its various beds of man’s 
workmanship. The Loess or Bluff beds two a half miles from 
Natchez, at Bernard’s Bayou, yielded to Dr. Dickeson, of that 
city, a pelvic bone, in conjunction, with those of mastodon, 
megalonyx and mylodan, and it was prematurely concluded 
that they afforded evidence of the contemporaneity of their 
original deposition. Lyell, Leidy, and Prof. Forshey consider 
it nothing else than a recently disturbed bone mingling with 
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more ancient fossils in some general flood sweeping all to- 
gether from primarily remote localities and unrelated strata. 

At one time Dr. Dowler’s announcement of the discovery 
of human bones below the Cypress Beds which underlie New 
Orleans, and regarded by Dr. Dowler as buried forests which 
flourished there some 12,000 years ago, excited general atten- 
tion, but it has really at present but slight interest. The 
computations of Capt. Talcott, Humphreys and Abbott have 
shown how much overestimated has been the thickness and 
extent of the alluvial deposit at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
and that the antiquity of the whole formation may not 
extend beyond 5,000 years, while the buried forests may 
prove to be, in the words of Dr. Foster, ‘‘ nothing more than 
drift-wood brought down by the river in former times, which 
became embedded in the silts and sediments deposited on 
what was then the floor of the Gulf.” 

Many unimportant finds, as those of Dr. Holmes on the 
Ashley river, South Carolina, of Count Tourtales in Florida, 
Whittlesey’s “hearths” in the Ohio valley, M. Berthoud’s 
human implements on the banks of Crow creek in Wyoming 
and Colorado, only merit mention. 

A much discussed and unquestionably momentous state- 
ment made by Dr. Koch to the St. Louis Academy of 
Science should be repeated here from the nature of the evi- 
dence presented, and the intrinsic interest of its suggestive 
details. Dr. Koch’s own words are quoted: “In the year 
1839 I discovered and disinterred in Gasconade county, Mo., 
at a spot in the bottom of the Bourbeuse river, where there 
was a spring distant about four hundred yards from the bank 
of the river, bones sufficiently well preserved to enable me to 
decide positively that they belonged to the Mastodon gigan- 
teus. The greater portion of these bones had been more or 
less burned by fire. The fire had extended but a few feet 
beyond the space occupied by the animal before its destruc- 
tion, and there was more than sufficient evidence on the spot 
that the fire had not been an accidental one, but, on the 
contrary, that it had been kindled by human agency, and, 
according to all appearance, with the design of killing the 
huge creature which had been found mired in the mud and 
in an entirely helpless condition: All the bones which had 
not been burned by the fire had kept their original position, 
standing upright, and apparently quite undisturbed in the 
clay, whereas those portions which had been extended above 
the surface had been partially consumed by the fire, and the 
surface of the clay was covered as far as fire had extended by 
a layer of wood ashes, mingled with larger or smaller pieces 
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of charred wood and burnt bones, together with bones be- 
longing to the spine, ribs, and other parts of the body which 
had been more or less injured by the fire. The layers of 
ashes, etc., varied in thickness from two to six inches, from 
which it may be inferred that the fire had been kept up for 
some length of time. It seemed that the burning of the 
victim and the hurling of rocks at it had not satisfied the 
destroyers, for I found also among the ashes, bones and 
rocks several arrow-heads, a stone spear-head and some stone 
axes. The layer of ashes, etc., was covered by strata of allu- 
vial deposits, consisting of clay, sand and soil, from eight to 
nine feet thick, forming the bottom of the Bourbeuse in 
general. 

“It was about one year after this excavation that I found 
at another place in Benton county, in the bottom of the 
Pomme-de-Terre river, about ten miles above its junction 
with the Osage river, several stone arrow-heads mingled with 
the bones of a nearly entire skeleton, mentioned above as the 
Missourium. One of the arrow-heads lay underneath the 
thigh-bone of the skeleton, the bone actually resting in con- 
tact upon it, so that it could not have been brought thither 
after the deposit of the bone, a fact which I thought carefully 
to investigate. The layer of vegetable mould was some five 
or six feet thick. Above this layer of mould there were six 
undisturbed layers of clay, sand and gravel, viz.: three of 
greyish clay and three of pebbly gravel, mixed with coarse 
sand, in all twenty feet in thickness, and a forest of old trees 
was standing on the surface soil.” 

The mere fact of the association of the remains of extinct 
animals with human relics does not necessarily establish a 
fabulous antiquity unless accompanied by geological evidence 
pointing to such a conclusion. The Mastodon may have 
lingered on to comparatively recent times, and comparatively 
recent men may have intercepted and destroyed helpless indi- 
viduals. The beds in the alluvial bottoms #@ the Bourbeuse 
and Pomme-de-Terre rivers, as quoted by Dr. Koch, offer no 
indisputable indications of great age. Dr. Koch’s discovery 
certainly affords grounds for such a presumption, but at the 
best that alone. 

These are the most important facts with regard to a prehis- 
toric man in America analogous to the prehistoric man in 
Europe in his state of culture and his antiquity. The finds 
have been desultory, denied, and sometimes discarded. No 
widely prevalent proof has been yet discovered which either 
demonstrates his existence or establishes beyond peradven- 
ture the geological epoch in which he appeared. The con- 
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servative feeling of writers which asks for incontrovertible and 
abundant evidence is a valuable safeguard to prevent our too 
hasty acceptance of theories and “ finds,” that stimulate the 
fancy and excite speculation. The skulls beneath Table 
Mountain (1857 and 1868), Dr. Koch’s narrative, attributing 
to it less weight, and Dr. Abbott’s investigations on the Dela- 
ware, form the best body of proof which we can show; and 
while to us these points indicate man’s great age in America, 
the fact has not been set beyond appeal nor beyond the ingen- 
ious objections of captious or interested skeptics. Statements 
so startling must be overwhelmingly substantiated and rest 
upon a foundation of facts as broad and secure as the super- 
structure of speculative wonderings is high and peculiar 
which, upon their acceptance, starts and expands above it. 
At present that proof is not forthcoming, and may never be, 
since topographical and geological features on this continent 
may have prevented the gathering and preservation of ceme- 
teries of bones and implements such as crowd the valleys of 
the Dordogne, the Vezere and the Somme or strew the floors 
of the Belgian caves. 

We find in Europe the refuse piles of Denmark, which appear 
to have been collected by man at a later age than that of the 
unpolished stone age, and perhaps have seen the dawn of that 
enlightenment which brought copper and iron into use. In 
America we can point to an age when man formed along 
the banks and estuaries pf rivers and the shores of the 
ocean great piles of debris—the shell heaps—in which his 
works, unconsciously lost or deposited, show his contempo- 
raneity with a different topography of the country. The 
numbers of these shell heaps are very great, and it would be 
unreasonable to detail the characters of all. They are very 
similar, and since doubtless made at very different times, 
evince a very common instinct or habit, either not peculiar to 
a particular era of progress, or, if so, one whose reign ex- 
tended over maffy centuries, only modified by the accidental 
circumstances of position and prey. They are found about 
the mouths of the Mississippi, in reefs or ridges, and in many 
contiguous localities throughout the shores of the enlacing 
bayous. Near New Orleans shells are quarried out and 
strewn on roadways, forming an admirable and enduring bed. 
At Mobile their immense accumulations furnish a substantial 
foundation to parts of that city, and in Florida the fresh 
water shell heaps surpass in their proportions all known de- 
posits of that character. They are distributed along the 
Atlantic coast in New Brunswick, in Virginia, in Maine and 
New Jersey. The inland waters of the Ohio, Wabash, 
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White, Tennessee and Yazoo rivers show these mounds scat- 
tered along their banks, formed by the valves of Unios and 
Anodontas, the fresh-water molluscs that inhabit those 
streams. Along the Pacific coast these kitchen piles are 
found sometimes enclosing the skulls and bodies of recent 
Indians, who have occasionally used them for their cemeteries. 

These numerous stations, which mark the extinct colonies 
of people possibly succeeding one another in the possession 
and use of such exuvial heaps, are of all ages, dating from 
those most ancient monuments in Florida and Alabama, and 
embracing comparatively modern instances. In all cases they 
represent the accumulated debris of innumerable “ meals,” 
and are built up of oyster shells, unios, apple shells or pond 
snails, as the case may be, which have thus been conveniently 
disposed of—a curious and indisputable evidence of the ex- 
istence and voracity of their authors. 

Our inspection of these remains will be brief, partly from 
the monotony of the repetition of very similar details in all, 
and partly from the indifferent nature of the proof adduced 
as to the antiquity of their builders. As the most interesting 
in some respects, the best studied and the oldest known, we 
will speak of the shell heaps of Florida. 

The shell heaps of Florida were examined by Prof. Wyman, 
and his report on their survey and examination is a classic 
contribution to American archeology. The mounds he vis- 
ited were on the St. John’s, a river in Northern Florida, whose 
head waters rise in a number of lakes and adjoining swamps, 
whence the stream flows northward -to the Atlantic by an 
incredibly slight descent. “So little is that portion of the 
peninsula of Florida, drained by the St. John’s, raised above 
the level of the sea, that were the land depressed 10 or 12 
feet below low-water mark, the ocean would reassert its sway 
over the largest part of it, leaving above water narrow ridges 
along the coast and low islands inland.” Along the flat, pine- 
clad shores at the mouth of this stream no mounds are seen, 
but along its higher reaches they occur, where “thick and 
luxuriant growths of forest trees” commence, made up of 
oaks, ashes, elms, cedars, maples, willows, gums, hickories, 
magnolias, cypresses and bays. The mounds are of very vari- 
ous dimensions, are generally on the margins of the river, and 
if removed from it surrounded by marsh lands which have 
followed the shoaling water caused by a deflection of the 
river's channel. Stone implements, ashes and fire-places, 
pottery, and animal bones; among which those of the deer, 
turtle and alligator, are found scattered through these heaps, 
and in one instance parts of a human body were separated 
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from the lower sandstone, over which a shell heap had been 
raised since their burial. The age indicated by these fossil 
bones of man is not necessarily excessive, and both Prof. 
Wyman and Count Pourtales agree in assigning to this find 
no extraordinary import. Trees in thick luxuriant groves 
have grown over the shell heaps, and the wild orange, proba- 
bly the Seville Orange run wild, introduced by white men, is 
confined by its own selection to these fertile knolls. 

The shell heaps are built up of valves of unios, Ampulla- 
rias and Paludinas, all varying in the proportions used in dif- 
ferent localities, and frequently one sort composing exclusively 
a part of the shell heap, to be followed in another section of 
the same heap by a different shell, and this by a third, “ as 
if,” says Wyman, “ at certain times each had been used exclu- 
sively for food.” The paludinas compose the larger part of 
these mounds, and when we recall the small size of these 
gasteropods we are astonished with the thought of the many 
thousands whose cases make up these heaps, and we must 
conclude that they existed in greater abundance formerly than 
now, and that even in that case their collection must have 
occupied along time. The largest mounds, as those of Old 
Enterprise, Hintoon Island, Orange Bluff, etc., rise to the 
height of 20 or 25 feet, and cover in some instances several 
acres. They rest at times upon a sandstone floor, which has 
been formed by a lime cement abstracted from the calcareous 
shells, which themselves are occasionally imbedded and fast- 
ened in the sand, forming a solid conglomerate. Large oaks 
flourish on some, in one case measuring 15, 19 and 27 feet in 
girth, and intrusive burials made in them likewise afford pre- 
sumptive proof of considerable age. Some have been swept 
partly away by overflows, which have strewn their shells 
along the river bottom, or washed them up in dyke-like rows 
bounding the stream’s course. Prof. Wyman inspected 48 
mounds, all of artificial construction, and various in size and 
shape. He found in all of them evidences of human occu- 
pancy since their construction, and further indisputable proofs 
of their human origin. Implements, pottery, and fire-places, 
all attest the presence of man throughout the stages of their 
growth, and one arrow-head firmly imbedded in the sandstone 
base from which one mound rose establishes, did that conclu- 
sion need corroboration, their inception during man’s presence 
there. The stone objects are of the most primitive character, 
and recall those rude and simple objects which elsewhere indi- 
cate man’s early and partially redeemed barbarism. 

The fragments of pottery scattered through the heaps were 
numerous, and even show a sort of progress, or phases of 
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manufacture, as though their authors were reaching new and 
advanced stages of skill and invention. “The simplest orna- 
ments are the rough tracings on the soft clay with a pointed 
instrument, a stick or a bone, or the simple impression of the 
point of one of these or of the apex of the spine of a shell. 
The traced figures are the rudest, and would naturally be the 
earliest ornaments, but on some of the vessels the lines are 
evenly drawn, and at equal distances from each other. The 
next step in the progress of the art, and by which it was 
made much less laborious, was the substitution of the stamp 
for the tracing point. It has essentially but a single pattern, 
the figure being made by a series of straight groove’ crossing 
each other at right angles, leaving projecting squares, or 
obliquely, leaving lozenge-shaped projections. It is worthy of 
remark that ornamented vases were not universal. In some 
of the mounds they were almost entirely wanting, while a few 
miles distant the majority of the fragments were ornamented.” 
Vessels evidently fashioned upon the intention of a basket 
were found, while others suggest their having been made by 
coils of cylindrical rolls thrown over and against each other 
until the sides of a vase or bowl were built up. 

The material and preparation of the Florida Shell Heap 
vessels differ from that of other mounds, as those along the 
coast region of that same State and others found throughout 
the United States; the clay elsewhere is mingled largely with 
broken shells and sand, in the Florida specimens almost pure 
clay is used, seldom showing any admixture of sand, though 
at times vegetable fibre is present, which produces a cellular 
and porous structure, which the original makers have in part 
overcome by the use of an outside film of slip clay. In orna- 
mentation the specimens are markedly inferior to those from 
other localities, less elaborately adorned, and display only a 
rude and primitive conception of artistic design. They indi- 
cate in this respect an earlier origin than the fictile wares 
from the coast mounds or those found in later burial-places. 
Stone implements were found in inconsiderable numbers, 
though numerous enough to prove the acquaintance of the 
shell- heap makers with flint chipping, and though but 
seldom buried deep in the piles, were incontestably coeval 
with their formation. They consist of rudely-cut celts, stone 
chisels, knives or scrapers, arrow-heads, chips and fragments, 
all clearly the works of men’s hands. Implements of bone 
were more frequent, but apparently limited to awls and 
piercers, an office for which bone, then and since, seems very 
generally reserved. Implements of shell, as might have been 
anticipated, were common, though very slightly, if at all, 
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varied in form, consisting of rectangular bits, ground down to 
edges on one side, forming an efficient scraper, cleaner, or 
bone wedge. Perforated shells, possibly used for ornament, 
are found near the upper surface of the mounds, and drinking 
cups made from thé large univalve, Busycon perversa, are 
similarly found near the surface. These last objects are 
recent, and may have been known to the Indians who suc- 
ceeded, at a long remove, the aboriginal inhabitants. Pipes 
and metals are both absent. 

Human bones were found from top to bottom of these 
heaps—skulls, legs, arms and bodies—and while some were 
unbrokerf and entire, the condition of others suggested the 
unwelcome thought of their having formed a part of a canni- 
bal’s repast, a conclusion which some recent examinations by 
Lieut. Vogdes strengthen. He found large bones, whose 
marrow might justly form an attractive feature in an aborig- 
inal dinner, opened lengthwise and bearing every evidence of 
a designed cleavage. Cannibalism was really so common 
amongst our Indians at the arrival of the white men, that it 
would scarcely seem surprising to find its antecedents hidden 
in these early works. 

The age of these shell heaps is the most interesting ques- 
tion connected with them, and it may be safely inferred from 
Wyman’s observations that they cannot claim any extraor- 
dinary antiquity. In the first place, amongst the many bones 
of living animals met with, as Bear, Raccoon, Deer, Hare, 
etc., those belonging to extinct species, as the horse, ox, 
mastodon, manatee, were also encountered, but in an entirely 
different condition, so as not to preclude the idea that they 
were “scooped up from the bottoms of the creeks with the 
shells taken for food.” A mineral deposit had taken place 
upon and through them, and they were in a measure fossil- 
ized, indicating previous exposure before their introduction in 
the shell heaps, whereas other bones, which may be supposed 
to have belonged to living individuals at the time of the occu- 
pancy of these tumuli, are “ exceedingly brittle, adhesive to 
the tongue, from the loss of their organic matter without 
this having been replaced by anything to give them solidity.” 
The conglomerate of sand and lime, the latter derived from 
the shells in the heap, which is found at the base of many, 
affords some indications of age, but as exceptional conditions 
might have readily formed this in a comparatively short 
period, it forms no trustworthy standard. Naturally Prof. 
Wyman considered the age of trees growing upon them a fair 
measure of the time elapsed since they were abandoned, and, 
after giving the following measurements, reaches this conclu- 
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sion: “ It will be seen, from the estimates we have made, that 
several of the mounds are certainly older than the discovery 
of America, and all of them than the first explorations of the 
St. John’s by the Spaniards, or, in other words, that the 
mounds were substantially as complete then as now.” 


MEASUREMENTS OF LIVE OAKS ON SHELL MOUNDS—WYMAN. 


Locality. Ci ae ference. Age. 


in. Years. 
Silver Springs, Lake George.... 15 2 360 
do, do, Walae 19 480 
do, do, ieee 27 666 
Spring Garden Creek 18 448 
Orange Bluff 18 448 


‘Making due allowance for physical changes, as where 
swamps and new land have formed, separating the shell heaps 
from the course of the river, and for zoological vicissitudes in 
the comparative disappearance of ampullarias and paludinas, 
Prof. Wyman says that for their age “ the assumption of a 
thousand years at least would not be unreasonable.” 

Shell heaps elsewhere are but slightly connected with the 
title of this abstract, and have little interest except as the 
frequently repeated illustrations of a widely distributed and 
common mode of life. 

It has been remarked that the weight evidence has, when 
presented to a group of men upon a subject on which they 
already have convictions, is directly proportional to the sup- 
port it yields to their personal views. The slightest details 
are magnified into importance if they favor preconceived 
opinions, and the most stubborn facts bent by an ingenious 
sophistry into seeming compliance or else are ignored by a 
discriminating partiality. The question of man’s age on the 
earth is one which, from education and instinct, men regard 
variously. His apparent antiquity has been brought forward 
with exultation by some writers as a crucial question by which 
must be settled some of the claims which theology has to our 
adherence or respect, and, on the other hand, it has been 
considered by the most conservative men as an instance where 
temerity and fancy have combined to really prove nothing, 
or rather a portion to strengthen the orthodox position. To 
the French no antiquity seems too great, and they would 
push man’s advent back amid the dawn of mammalian life in 
the far-distant Miocene, while to Principal DawSon, the best 
evidence we have from the valley of the Somme of man’s im- 
mense age seems not incompatible with the assumption of its 
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formation 2,000 B. C.; so that between these opposite ex- 
tremes the average man may content himself to remain either 
perplexed or amused. The whole question has been embar- 
rassed by the prejudices which surround it. An unfortunate 
traditional feeling, engendered by time-honored interpreta- 
tions, prevented the general mind from seeing that, these 
interpretations apart, there is nothing practically improbable 
or irreligious in assigning to the species a very great age. 
Why not? Surely if the doctrine of descent from one primal 
pair is to be preserved, time, and enough of it, is needed to 
have permitted the divergences which originated numerous 
races from an original, homogeneous class. So soon as the 
conditions of man’s existence in any one of its many phases 
were supplied upon the earth, and the chain of antecedent 
types completed, may we not, judging from the theological 
symmetry observed throughout Nature, argue that man then 
stepped upon the scene, crowning creation with his appear- 
ance, no matter how many decades, centuries or millenaries 
may have elapsed since. By all this we mean that it is a 
question for scientific investigation in the best sense, and 
should be divorced from all theological bias, sentiment or au- 
thority. Bishop Usher’s calculations are remarkable for their 
learning, but they can hardly be commended for their wisdom 
or probability. On account of the influence which these 
conclusions had acquired over the thoughts of men before 
this inquiry was thought of in connection with geological 
science, the onus probandi has fallen upon those who ques- 
tion them, and it is perhaps a salutary and not altogether 
unmerited check to their enthusiasm. It would seem that the 
tables may yet be turned, and the opposite school be asked 
to show good reason why man should be credited with so 
short a reign as 6,000 or 7,000 years. On the other hand, 
scientists must examine this question with the same vigilance 
they bestow to all others over which the irritations peculiar 
to polemic themes has not blinded their judgment or palsied 
their logic. The wide-spread interest in this subject has led 
to extravagant assumptions and carelessly worded surmises, 
and a calmer, more judicial temperament only can secure us 
temperate and trustworthy verdicts. 

As an instance where speculation may be corrected by 
inductive reasoning and critical examination of related facts, 
we may quote Prof. Boyd Dawkins’ recent paper at the Shef- 
field meeting of the British Association, wherein he combats 
the French views of man’s existence in the Miocene, on the 
ground of the absence of placental mammals in that era. “In 
the Eocene age they had not a single species of placental 
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mammal, nor did they meet with any indications of a living 
placental genus. No species now found in Europe were found 
in the Eocene age. It was absolutely impossible to suppose 
that man was living on the earth in Eocene time, yé® there 
was no reason, because of climate and vegetation, that he 
should not have been. Then they came to the Miocene age, 
when they found not merely living families and orders, but 
living genera. Putting man out of the question, there was 
not a single well-authenticated case on record in any part of 
‘ the world of any mammalian species now living on the earth 
having lived in the Miocene age. The French preserved a flint 
flake which was found at Thenay, and which they say is of the 
Miocene age; in fact it was accepted by a great majority of 
archeologists that man was living in the Miocene age. The 
French held that flints found, and all of them bearing traces 
of manufacture, were of the Miocene age and the work of 
man. It was far less difficult to believe that these flints were 
the work of some of the higher and extinct forms of monkeys 
than it was to believe that they were the work of man.” 

Again, it is often too strenuously insisted that the associa- 
' tion of human remains with those of extinct animals proves 
an extraordinary age. It does not of necessity prove any- 
thing of the kind. The extinction within the historic period 
of so many species shows that the mere absence of an animal 
from the fauna of a country or that of the world is no certain 
indication of its disappearance at a very remote day. The 
Auk has become extinct in Greenland, the Sirenia in Behr- 
ing’s Straits, the Capercailzie in Scotland, struthroid birds in 
New Zealand, the Lion at Delhi, the Rhinoceros in some 
parts of India, and certain native species of Hungarian birds, 
all at comparatively modern dates. Again, if we will consult 
tradition, a not despised guide in many questions, we find a 
legend among the North American Indians telling, to be sure 
somewhat lamely, of a Great Elk, whose description would 
recall the figure and proportions of the Mastodon. Again, 
Mr. Prestnich, whose claim to a respectful hearing has been 
established by a life of critical labor, says, “ for these and 
various other reasons I am confirmed in the opinion I ex- 
pressed in 1859, that the evidence as it stood seemed to me 
as much ¢o necessitate the bringing forward of the great 
extinct animals toward our own time, as the carrying back of 
man in geological time.” 

On the other hand, to those zealous supporters of man’s 
recent origin, not antedating 5,000 years, the following pas- 
sage from F. Miiller’s Allgemeine Ethnography will show, 
from a historical standpoint, the propriety of assuming a 
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greater age than that: “ The accepted history of the Egypt- 
ians goes back four thousand years before Christ, at which 
time they had already erected a monarchical unit based on a 
highly developed culture. After allowing the shortest possi- 
ble time for the Egyptians to have developed their culture 
from the rude beginnings to that height which is noticed in 
their monuments, viz., one thousand years, we find the year 
5,000 B. C. the latest date for their entry into Africa. Now, 
before the Egyptians, their relatives, the Berbers, with their 
collateral branch, the extinct Guanches, the Bedsha, the 
Somali, the Dankali, the Galla, and other tribes wandered 
into Africa, and as ethnic movements are customarily slow 
and successional in nature, we may take one thousand years 
for the migration period. Thus at the lowest reckoning we 
reach the year 6,000 B. C. from which we can date the move- 
ments of the autochthonous races of Africa.” 

In short, to geological evidence we must solely rely for 
adequate grounds upon which to form any exact conclusions 
in this matter, and the best evidence points to man’s presence 
upon the earth in inter and post glacial times, though un- 
fortunately the cause and occurrence of that phenomena are 
regarded as diversely as the date of the events which its 
explanation might assist in fixing. 





PHONETICS OF THE KAYOWE LANGUAGE. 


BY ALBERT S. GATSCHET. 


Read before the Cincinnati Mecting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, August 19, 1881. 


In comparing the wording of a text, written or printed in 
any of the living languages, with the pronunciation of this 
text by the people speaking that language, we cannot deny 
that in the majority of instances the written characters con- 
vey to us the true pronunciation in a very imperfect manner 
only. These imperfections are due to several causes, and 
some of them are not always easy to overcome. The person 
transcribing a text worded in a strange language may experi- 
ence a difficulty in catching the true sound, for among many 
individuals there exists sound-deafness just as well as there is 
color-blindness in optics. Inaccuracies of phonetic notation 
may also be due to a desire of restricting oneself to as few 
letters as possible, to avoid the casting of new types, and to 
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smooth over phonetic difficulties; finally, to a lack of insight 
into the phonetic laws of the language. This last is preemi- 
nently the case when books printed in Indian languages are 
concerned; and in these pages I intend to show by the partic- 
ular instance of the Kayowé language some phonetic laws 
pervading the speech of a large portion, if not of all the 
American Indians. 

The ethnography of the equestrian and erratic tribe of the 
Kayowé is not a topic to enlarge upon in this article. Our 
closer acquaintance with this western tribe, whose ancient 
seats were in Eastern Colorado, near the topographic centre 
of the United States, does not date further back than halfa 
century. In historical times they have always been the asso- 
ciates and fellow hunters of the more populous tribe of the 
Comanches, although they belong to a different linguistic fam- 
ily. The majority of the individuals of both tribes are now 
settled in the southwestern part of the Indian Territory. The 
Kayowé call themselves K6-i, Koi; in the plural: K6-igu, 
Go-igu. A Kayowé man is Ko-i kia, abbreviated Ko-i ki, a 
Kayowé woman: Ko6-i mayi, abbreviated K6-i ma; the Kayowé 
language: Ké-i timkie. The Arapohos call the Kayowé: 
Nitchihi. The western tribes use several gesture-signs to 
designate Kayowé Indians; one of them is as follows: “Place 
the right hand a short distance above the right side of the 
head, fingers and thumb separated and extended; shake it 
rapidly from side to side, giving it a slight rotary motion in 
doing so.” This sign means: rattle-brained. (G. Mallery, 
Collect. of Gesture-Signs, p. 302.) 

CONSONANTS. 


The sounds composing this language are exhibited to the 
best advantage by being tabulated systematically, the diph- 
thongs alone being omitted: 

Not aspirated. Aspirated. Spirants. Nasals. Trills. Vowels. 
Gutturals: k, g x Bis ng 
Palatals: y : { i 
Linguals: k, & sh l 
Dentals: t, d s, Z n, nd, ‘dl 
Labials: ‘ p,b f w m, mb u 

In this phonetic series the most conspicuous facts are the 
prevalence of nasals, the absence of r, v, and of the palatals 
dsh and tch. The two last mentioned sounds are very fre- 
quent in most of the other languages of North America. The 
palatal series is represented by one consonant only; the gut- 
tural and dental series is fully represented, while in the labial 
series p, b and m are the only frequent consonantic sounds. 
F is found in some words only, and alternates there with p: 
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pai or fai Jand, earth; probably it could be rendered just as 
correctly by v’h, vh. Other sounds not frequently met with 
are: sh, w; k, 8, the two last being linguo-dentals produced 
by holding the inverted tip of the tongue against the hard 
palate and then pronouncing korg. The aspirates th, dh, and 
the lingual spirant s are not among the sounds of this lan- 
guage. On the nasalizing process, see below. 

Among the spirants we notice the h and the so-called ar- 
rested sound (‘); both of them can be inserted at will between 
certain sounds of a word to produce some rhetorical effect: 
piutdg’o and pihfi'doa to fly; p.a and pa moon; 6-i and 6-i_h 
much, t'd-i and ta-i, tai white; hd-apo and ha-a_hpo ¢o carry 
away, hu-iti and w-iti he, this one; no tui and ndé‘h tui my 
home. 

A very peculiar sound met with in Kayowé, in some other 
languages of the Mississippi plains, as in Pawnee, Wichita, and 
also in Central California, is of a nasal-dental type and can 
appropriately be rendered by ‘dl. It alternates with a sound 
pronounced almost like d, t and 1, and in the words where 
this alternation has taken place, I propose to write these 
latter consonants not as above, but to point them: -d, ‘t, ‘1. 
Thus ita-dli doy, may be pronounced also: ita:li, ita-di; 
ké-dlto to dite: kd’:ldo, ko‘to (for ké‘t-to); hu-dldi soon: 
hu-ddi, hfi’'l-ti. 

No word begins with ‘dl, nor, as far as I have been able to 
ascertain, with | or w. 

Consonants susceptible of gemination are: s in mfi'ssa six; 
g in énggo oneself, or each other. 

Before we pass over to the vocalic sounds, a remark on pal- 
atals may find its place. In the Indo-European languages the 
palatals dsh and tch have originated from gutturals, in the 
Polynesian languages from dentals; but there are Indian lan- 
guages in which dsh and tch (tsh) constantly alternate with 
ds and ts, these sounds having originated from s or z, which 
themselves alternate with sh and” zh. In Kayowé the sounds 
s, z and ds, ts occur frequently, but sh, zh are rare and there- 
fore we may suppose that the assibilation of ds, ts into dsh 
and tch has not yet taken place at all. In this particular the 
language has remained in an archaic, original status, and we 
can conveniently compare the fact, that the Upper German 
dialects have exchanged swimmén and snepfe for schwimmen 
and schnepfe at an epoch not earlier than the thirteenth cen- 
tury of our era. 


VOWELS. 


The vocalic series, together with the long vowels, is as 
follows: 
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: hadel since; a-ome obtained. 
: pai-dl detween,; tsi’no reached; Gli to chase. 
, same as 6: impa'du they had; si'gum to watch. 
: kia’nhiup men; a-ito tree. 
: tupé-igi before; ipate’-i to trap. 
tsé horse; pansé seven. 
, the primitive vowel: kahitko to-morrow; guét to paint. 
higo then; ki meat. 
si’b rain, si'b'da it rains; koni’ko because. 
dumb-sounding: i’msa they placed, "htsi‘l to stand. 
: hako to suspend; tohima hungry. 
: gokin ten; k’Slato elm-tree. 
: kotu shoulder; gu-upa behind. 
: kiipkie agency; gi’-0 to hunt. 
, dumb-sounding: w’ngta glad; ki’/:ba hunted. 

The two softened vowels 6 and ii (of German etc.) do not 
occur. Every vowel can be geminated when rhetorical effect 
is intended: taki and ta-aki good, handsome. 

Every diphthong is adulterine, that is, every combination 
of two different vowels, which are brought into contact or 
collision, can be pronounced as a monosyllable and as a dis- 
syllable: zéiba and zeiba arrow, fa-i and fai /and: 

The insertion of the consonantic y before or after i is ob- 
served in many terms: ti and tiy a//; s6 i,.ss6-i, soy, sdyi to 
run fast; pula-i and pulayi rabdit; we notice even fiyfi/ngta 
for u-ungta glad, satisfied; and yie for i-e two. 

Length of vowel is often the result of a contraction or syni- 
zesis. When O-ditem ead is pronounced 6:‘ltem, the o may 
be lengthened, though not necessarily, into 3d’‘ltem, gucdl 
buffalo, into gd'l, gi‘l, tsato-ah‘4-apo through, into tsato- 
aha’po. By synizesis ko-ibat6-ule butterfly becomes koibatd’-le, 
atsa-uti mother: atsd’*ti. 

A vowel may become long also by becoming emphasized: 
amuykiaba’tsin while he was travelling; pa-upado and pa- 
upa’do threefold. 

It is a remarkable feature of Kayowé, that the vowels of 
every word can become nasalized. This nasalization is either 
the one observed in the French an, in, om, un, marked in 
this article by n superior, or, it consists in adding n to the 
vowel. Thus we can pronounce: no, nu J, gine: no’, no", 
non, no’-on, ni, nu”, nun, etc. -Kohiko because: ko*hiko, 
konhigo, ngohi"go, koni’ko. Ndémtu, Aouse: (lit. ‘‘mud- 
house”): nd6®-tu, démtu’h. Pula-i raddit: pula*i, pulani, 
pulayi. 

Among the consonants, g, b and some of the dentals, as is 
shown in table of sounds, are also susceptible of nasalization. 


> eit mee OC LOD BO E> BH wD 


_ 


ac oo 
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ALTERNATION OF SOUNDS. 


The unbounded freedom pervading the phonetics of an In- 
dian language can best be studied in the constant permuta- 
tion or interchangeability of the sounds which are produced by 
the same vocal organ. Speaking of the languages that came 
to my notice, I can state that an Indian pronounces almost 
every word of his tongue in six, ten or twelve different ways. 
This sufficiently explains and justifies the orthographies, often 
innumerable in their variety, of geographical and tribal names, 
as of Mohegan, Seneca, Funiata, Kennebec, Skokomish, and 
also accounts for the fact that words and texts are written so 
differently even by competent investigators, who: have made 
linguistic studies. 

A few examples taken from Kayowé, added to the state- 
ments made above, will illustrate this curious feature better 
than any grammatic rules can; it appears from them, that in- 
terchange exists, for no apparent cause, between the gutturals 
k, g, gg, vy, k and the spirant h; between the denfa/s t, d, nd, 
md, and the sounds mentioned in connection with ‘dl; between 
the /abials p, b, f, mb. Among the vowels alternation is ob- 
served between a, i, o, u, and their long sounds; between e, 
i, i, and their long sounds; also between the nasalized and 
non-nasalized, and between the clear and the dumb-sounding 
vowels. 

Whki ¢o travel: uyki, t'xgi. 

du’nde-i mouse: tantei-, tintei, du"tei. 

dlogi money: dlonki, dlo"gi, dlu"ki, dlomki. 

ndinda ours: ndi’da, ‘di-da. 

o'dl Aair: 511, 6:1, u-6'1. 

onsii fo start: hdnsu, ansu, a"st. 

sawelki mouth: sd-elki, sd-elgi. 

ti’/m dlood: im, 6m, 4’m. 

oatam wild cat: 6-utam, o-titim, 6-ati’m. 

ménkon zose: modkon, moénko, mé"ggon, m6"ko, moko. 

sib’nda z¢ rains: séb’da, séb’nda, si’bmda, si’b’da. 

taki good: ta-aki, t6-iki, t6-igi, toiki. 

A phonology like this is observed in the majority of Amer- 
ican languages and also in most unwritten languages of 
other parts of the world. The great mistake made by per- 
sons who have composed books in Indian tongues was to neg- 
lect these phonetic laws and to give to every Indian word a 
uniform orthography, just as they saw it done in the literary 
languages. When a standard orthography is allowed to act 
during centuries upon the education of a people, it will no 
doubt exercise some influence upon its pronunciation. But 
Indians do not conform themselves in their daily conversation 
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to the orthography laid down in the religious books printed 
for them; the Creek Indians, for whom books were printed in 
a uniform orthography over forty years ago, speak with the 
same phonetic freedom as before, and constantly permute the 
related vowels and consonants with each other. It must 
be borne in mind, that very few of the people who compose 
books in Indian languages and ‘‘straighten out” their mode of 
transcription, are Indians; if they were, they would observe 
more closely the immutable laws, which regulate the phono- 
logy of their harmonious languages. 

Even the grammarians and lexicographers who have been 
at work on the illiterate languages have taken no notice of 
this permutability of sounds and other marking characteristics 
of phonology, or if they have, they did not regard them worth 
the attention which they really deserve. It did not enter into 
the views of linguistic purification of many of these authors to 
enter upon this topic, thinking that the languages of rude na- 
tions have to conform, as much as possible, with the standard 
of European tongues, which are not only of totally different 
structure, but have been polished and sometimes grammat- 
ically impoverished by a literary development of many cen- 
turies. 

The scientific value of studies made upon the interchangea- 
bility of sounds consists in revealing to us the formation of 
the dialects of a language and of many other processes, the 
knowledge of which will enable us to solve the most intricate 
problems of etymologic science. 

OTHER PHONOLOGIC ‘NOTES. 


Final syllables of Kayowé words terminate equally often in 
consonants as in vowels; syllables which are not final usually 
terminate in a simple or nasalized vowel. 

Of other phonetic peculiarities of Kayowé I mention the 
shifting of the accent from syllable to syllable for rhetoric 
reasons, even from one vowel of a diphthong to the other: 
6-atiim and o-ati’m wild cat, 

Since the language has a tendency to monosyllabism, apher- 
esis is frequent: pti’/mda spot, ipi’mda and pimda sfotted. 
Apocope is still more frequent: tégi the whole night,. for 
té-i giaki. 

The total number of sounds is considerable; for if we count 
in with the short vowels those with the long sound, we find 
38, and with the nasalized vowels 43 sounds, just as many as 
there are in the English language. 
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THE SISTER AND BROTHER: AN IOWA 
TRADITION. 





BY J. O. DORSEY. 





Once upon a time there was a man, whose family consisted 
of himself, his wife, a daughter about twelve years old, and a 
son who was about three years younger than the daughter. 
These four persons dwelt by themselves ; there were no other 
Indians near them. The man used to go away to hunt every 
morning, and in the evening he brought home the game which 
he had killed. 

One day the man killed his wife, and hung her body up in 
atree. Returning home, he told the children to go to a 
certain tree that was close to his lodge, and there they would 
find a piece of venison which he had put on a stick to roast. 
‘When the children went for the meat, the man took from the 
lodge what things he desired, and hastened away, continuing 
his flight till he arrived at a village. When he reached there, 
he married the daughter of the chief. 

In the meantime, the children had gone to the tree, and, 
sure enough, there was a fire, and by it was a piece of meat, 
which appeared to be a piece of venison. “ Sit down and 
let us eat,” said the girl to her little brother. When she 
pushed off a piece of the meat from the stick, lo! she heard 
a human voice. Looking up immediately, she saw her moth- 
er’s body, lying on a bough of the tree. The cruel father 
had deceived his children, having tried to make them eat part 
of their own mother! Then the girl cried out, saying, “ Oh! 
my dear little brother! father killed mother, and this is she 
above us in the tree. Let us go home.” So they ran home 
as fast as they could go. When they reached the lodge, be- 
hold, it was deserted. 

The sister having exclaimed, “ Oh! my dear little brother! 
let us go to hunt for father,” they searched all around the 
lodge till they found his trail. “Oh! my dear little brother! 
here are father’s footprints,” said the girl. Then they fol- 
lowed the trail. 

At length, after traveling for some days, they arrived at 
the village to which the father had fled. An old woman 
dwelt in a little tent apart from the rest of the people. When 
she saw the children she said, “Oh! never has any person 
entered my tent. Why have you come?” And the girl said, 
“Grandmother, father came to this place, so we have come 
after him.” “ Yes, my grand-daughter,” said the old woman, 
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“they say that your father has come, and that he has married 
the chief’s daughter.” The old woman went out of the tent, 
and when she saw a man passing by, she called to him: “O 
first-born son of the family, tell the chief’s son-in-law that 
his children have come.” So the man went to tell the father. 
The latter told a falsehood, saying, “ They were bad, and 
killed their mother; so I was angry with them, and came to 
this place to hide from them.” Then he addressed his father- 
in-law, saying, “ Ho! grandfather, let us flee from them.” 

Then the people of the village made boats by the great 
water. When they finished the boats, the chief’s son-in-law 
said to them, “ As soon as night comes, close the eyes of the 
two children with glue. And when day comes, let us cross 
the water.” Then some of the men took glue, and approached 
the place where the children were lying. When the children 
were asleep, the men glued their eyelashes together, and de- 
parted. Early the next morning all the villagers went on the 
hunt, leaving the village without an inhabjtant. 

By and by the children awoke. “ My sister, I am unable 
to open my eyes,” said the boy. “ Oh! my dear little brother! 
I, too, cannot open mine,” said the sister. Presently a mouse 
came running toward them. When the sister heard her com- 
ing, she cried out, “Oh! you big hateful thing! Begone! 
Why are you running toward us?” And the mouse replied, 
“Well, now, why do you talk in that manner? I have come 
to open your eyes by licking off the glue. Why are you 
angry with me?” “Oh! my grandmother, I did not know . 
that such was your intention. Open my brother’s eyes first.” 
Then the mouse opened the boy’s eyes; and when this was 
done, she opened the eyes of the girl. Said the boy, “ My 
sister, I am going to see the great water. I am going to see 
those who went on the hunt.” When he reached the shore, 
there was an old woman sitting on the sand. “ Oh! dear little 
grandson! look beneath that on which I have been sitting.” 
And when the girl had parted the grass for her brother, she 
said, “ Oh! dear little brother! your grandmother has left a 
pile of provisions for us.” Then they had plenty to eat. 

And the boy said, “ Sister, make me a bow, and bring me 
some reeds which will answer for arrows.” And she brought 
him some. “Go to the place where the tents were, and 
search for a feather,” said he. And she came back with some 
feathers, which she put on the arrows. When she had finished 
the bow, he said, “My sister, I am going to hunt.” And he 
killed a small blue bird, with white spots on the feathers. 
He did not know the names of any of the animals, birds, etc., 
so when he drew near the tent, he described the bird in a 
song : 
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es o-e-e 
-eeoe - 
Hin’-yu-n6é! Hio’-yu-né! Té-ku-ré kré-kre-cif’-e i-ya®’ To’é-ha-ré, hi» '-yu-né! te’é-ha-r6! 
A free translation of this is as follows: 
“ Sister mine! Sister mine! 


One spotted little thing 
I have killed, sister mine, I have killed.” 


“Oh! my dear little brother! They call that the to-kre’- 
kre-ge,” said the sister. The next day the boy went hunting 
again. On his return with game, he sang as follows : 


“Sister mine! Sister mine! 








“Hin’-yu-né! Hin’-yu-né! 
Ta’-ku-ré qa®’-ye i-yan’ One large something 
Tc’é-ha-r6, hi®’-yu-nd, tc’é-ha-r6!” I have killed, sister mine, I have killed.” 
“Oh! my dear little brother! They call that the big bird 
(wild turkey),” said the girl. When he returned the next day, 
he sang thus : 
“Hin’-yu-nd! Hip’-yu-né! 





“Sister mine! Sister mine! 
Ta-ku-ré-¢in ’tce ¢ka yiii’-e i-yan’ Something with a white little tail 
Tc’é-ha-r6, hi ’-yu-n6, tc’é-ha-ré ! Thave killed, sister mine, I have killed.” 

“ Oh! my-dear little brother! That is called a deer,” said 
the sister. On the following day he said, “ My sister, I am 
going again.” On his return he sang as follows : 


“Sister mine! Sister mine! 





“Hin’-yu-né! Hin’-yu-né! 
Ta-ku-ré ¢é-we qa0’-ye i-yan ’ One large black thing 
Tc’é-ha-ré6, hin’-yu-n6, tc’é-ha-ré!” I have killed, sister mine, I have killed.” 
“Oh! my dear little brother! They call that the black 
bear,” said the girl. When he returned to her the next day, 
he sang as follows : 
“Hin’-yu-né! Hin’-yu-ndé! 





“Sister mine! Sister mine! 

Ta-ku-ré hé cé-we qa®’-ye i-yan’ Something with large black horns 

Tc’é-ha-r6, hin’-yu-nd, tc’é-ha-r6!” I have killed, sister mine, I have killed,” 
“Oh! my dear little brother! They call that the buffalo,” 

said she. And when the girl had cut the buffalo meat into 

strips for drying, they had an abundance of food. And when 

the boy returned the next day, he sang thus: 


“Sister mine! Sister mine! 





“Hin’-yu-né! Hin’-yu-né! 
Ta-ku-ré cin ’tce nifi’-e i-ya® ’ Something without a tail 
Tc’é-ha-r6, hi? ’-yu-né, tc’é-ha-ré ! I have killed, sister mine, I have killed.” 
“ Oh! my dear little brother! That is called an elk,” said 
she. , 
When her brother went out of the lodge, he spied a man. 
So he cried out to his sister, “ Oh, sister! a man having on a 
robe with the hair outside is leaning against a tree.” 
“Oh! my dear little brother! That is your brother-in-law. 
Go after him,” said the sister. When the boy reached the 
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man, he said to him, “‘O brother-i -in-law! let us go to my 
sister.” “ Yes,” said the man, “I have come to marry your 
sister.” Then he went with him to the lodge, and married 
the girl. And every day the little boy went hunting with 
his sister’s husband, and as they were good hunters, they 
never failed to bring home plenty of game, and they always 
had enough to eat. By and by two men came to the lodge. 
They belonged to the party of villagers who had formerly 
lived there. They told of the condition of their people, say- 
ing, “ The tribe is in a very bad state: we are suffering from 
hunger, and many of us have died.” 

The girl cooked for the two men, and gave them as much 
as they could eat. Then the boy told them to go back to 
their people, and take his message: “ Carry ye the news to 
the people. Let them come back. But let nothing be given 
to my father. My grandmother, who was kind to us, can 
have this side of buffalo meat. Give it to her.” 

At length all the tribe returned to their former home. And 
the boy gave out food to all the people except his father. 





ANTIQUITIES OF NICARAGUA—ORIGIN OF THE 
PALENQUE BUILDERS. 





A Letter from Dr. Earl Flint to Dr. Engelman. 





The discussion which is given in the following paper was: 
called forth by an article which appeared in the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly for November, 1880, by Dr. De Costa, referring 
to the origin of the Palenque builders, and denying the evi- 
dences of Pliocene Man. All that refers to South America I 
have copied from the writings of José Carlos Mand. 

A long time must elapse before the riddle of man’s first 
advent can be solved. The history of a thousand cen- 
turies requires a congress of collators to collect it from the 
debris of cataclysms occurring during so long an era. Insen- 
sible transformations, that geologists allow long ages for their 
realization, often hide relics of the past occupants of a conti- 
nent, that are again revealed by the gradual disintegration ot 
some little rivulet, whose ripples wear away, after countless 
ages, the rock underneath which they are hidden. 

We can well remember’ when the struggle commenced 
between the old conservative scientists and the modern pre- 
Adamites, and even now there are many who do not like to 
leave the old dogma of a European or Asiatic origin for the 
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first occupants of the two Americas. I cannot deny that Asia 
has the highest land, and when its depths are explored, they 
may reveal as many extinct races of animals, as our own 
territories, but w#ti/ then am not bound to give it the prece- 
dence. Abrasions noted by Prof. Powell in Colorado Terri- 
tory seem to have worn to a depth of 24,000 feet; and being 
6,000 feet higher at their base than the present sea level; it 
these had remained undisturbed, they would have shown a 
height equal to the highest Himalayas. With us the rise has 
been gradual, showing a very long time to have elapsed, in 
the accomplishment. The Columbia, Missouri and Colorado 
rivers can be said to originate in the outlets of an ancient 
lake, where the fossil remains of extinct animals abound— 
unknown in Asia or Europe. They may yet be found there, 
when the westward progress crosses the Pacific, and sends 
geologists to explore its hidden recesses. 

Plants and animals have their special climate—man adapts 
himself to all. From remote times he has been moving about. 
He overruns a country and disappears; he invades another and 
exterminates its occupants, and like them is in turn extermi- 
nated by later adventurers. All of this mixture of races, and 
the remnants of their work, are left for his successors to study 
and ponder over, and from them trace, as near as possible, 
the rise and progress of each, taking the most prominent as 
guides to solve the progress of their “rise and fall,” and the 
course of their migrations. 

Now, if as a result of these investigations, you can find 
similar work of one of the dominant races from one end of a 
continent to another, and this work increasing in excellence 
as you proceed, no doubt will remain of its source or origin. 

Facts of this nature are being accumulated relative to the 
origin of the ancient races of this country which may upset the 
hasty conclusions of De Costa, who wishes to give the days 
and date of their European advent. He says: “The races that 
rose to wealth and power in Central America did not succeed 
any rude spear maker.” According to this view, the civiliza- 
tion of the original European was born with him; he had no 
struggle through long ages to reach the top; his hammer and 
chisel were found ready made, and he had only to grasp them 
and make his model Venus. He says the Spaniards con- 
quered a people “who had themselves figured in the role of 
invaders.” He does not believe these were descendants of 
any indigenous race. He speaks of a submerged continent to 
the west, as a mode employed by some for explanation. Here 
I agree with him, partly. Why should the so-called Pliocene 
man of this continent, under similar conditions of climate, 
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not go on progressing in the scale of civilization, as well as his 
European neighbor? There is evidence on the west coast 
of Nicaragua and Costa Rica of a submergence of land, under 
the Pacific, whether a continent or not, I am not able to 
decide, but on the strip left at Nicoya jade has been found 
in abundance. That it comes from the west has not been dis- 
puted: it is rarely found in the mountains or among the hill 
tribes. If in former epochs an “equatorial belt” extended 
across the Pacific, it would explain this and many other enig- 
mas not yet solved. Thus far it seéms that the hill tribes did 
not mingle with those of the plain and coast. 

All of the old and new investigators who swarm around 
Palenque and its neighboring ruins, if they confine themselves 
to that limited field, will never arrive at the true solution of 
the origin of its builders. They must traverse the Cordilleras 
from Mexico to Bolivia, where they will find inscribed on the 
eternal rocks the rise and progress of a race whose labors 
culminated in the neighborhood of Palenque and Esquintlar. 
The workmanship seen on the tablets of the latter are more 
complicated and better executed than those on the monoliths 
of New York and London, and had an equal amount of money 
been expended on American research, more astonishing 
results would have been reached. 

Let us now see what Mand says. “Starting at Samiapata, 
latitude 17° south, at an altitude of 12,000 feet, near the apex 
of the mountain, inscribed on the rock in relievo, is a disc, on 
which is also sculptured in relief the figure of a jaguar, cougar 
or oncelot; a little higher up is a similar disc of the same di- 
mensions, a grotesque imitation of the first, and more coarsely 
and barbarously executed, proceeding from it is a double series 
of lozenge-shaped feet, delicately and admirably executed; in- 
compatible with the gross inscription of the former, all termi- 
nate at a species of throne supported on the four feet of a 
bird of prey, surrounded by a circular line of seats, all con- 
joined and formed from the body of the rock, perfectly pen- 
cilled, on a species of sandstone, that from: exposure has 
acquired the hardness of granite.” 

Surrounding this species of platform that forms the top of 
the mountain, are eight half-spherical holes, about a yard in 
diameter, communicating one with another by small canals. 
Similar ones occur in a// archeological stations to the north- 
ward. At the foot of the mountain in front of a level plateau, 
on the rocky face are excavations, or niches, mostly covered 

‘by alluvium. Underneath it, and among the stones forming 
the habitations, are inscribed tablets representing the same 
personages similarly made as those on the lateral rock, around 
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niches at Chiriguanes, territorio del Chaco, less elevated, and 
separating the latter from the former, a// identical with those 
on the murals of Palenque. 

Here the Indian Hercules, grasping his macana; the kings, 
with sceptres pointed like the bill of a bird (which M. Brasseur 
mistook for a Brahman); the head of the Danto (elephant, 
according to Stephens); the divinities, belted with decapitated 
heads, ornamented after the style used by the ancient. Egyp- 
tians (see note !); galas of condor heads, extravagant hiero- 
glyphics—all are found there, but all rudely made, and coarsely 
executed. The likeness of these barbarous scratches on the 
rocks, compared with the beautiful stuccoed monuments of 
Palenque, is what one would observe between the poorest 
military lithographs of Epinal and an engraving of Charlet, 
or a painting of -Horace Vernet. 

At Sicca-Sicca, with an altitude of 4,300 metres, in a tun- 
nel-shaped depression, common in the higher Andes, inscribed 
on the rock, a repetition of the greater part of the images 
seen at Samiapata occurs, mixed with others in relief, but 
better made, showing real progress in the art of this primitive 
people. 

Here are also sepulchres, in no way resembling los shulpas 
6 huacas Inca-secas, that are generally made on the surface, 
oven-shaped, without mortar or cement of any kind. 

Each of these tombs required immense labor for its construc- 
tion. The admiration of the observer is inexpressible, when, 
on looking at them, he remembers that the people who com- 
pleted this immense labor were entirely ignorant of the use 
of iron. 

All of these sepulchres are in form of a square, and face 
the East. Cut toa slight depth in the rock are various tun- 
nel-shaped excavations on the face of the rock, with a longi- 
tude varying from 0.75 cs. to Im. 25 cs., terminating in a 
vault where always occurs a limited number of human skele- 
tons, whose skulls indicate two races radically distinct, one a 
superior race, with a better conformation than one might 
expect in a legotrix race, the other an inferior race, with an 
enormous development of the lower jaw, showing one of the 
lowest grade of human beings. In some of these tombs are 
found inscribed on detached pieces of trachyte and porphyry 
figures of the llama, condor, winged snakes, Dantos with a 





Nors 1.—The belted Deities spoken of at Samiapata, have been brought to perfection 
in the beautiful tablets at Esquintla, admirably ed by Habel in the Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge, No. 269, where we have a profusion of them with their su 
plicants, whose gestures are admirably expressed, where the notably distinct hieroglyphic 
signs of the supplicants, from those of the Deities, undoubtedly represent occurrences of 
a nation long since passed away, leaving these sculptures as a record for us to decipher, a 
task more difficult those on the Egyptian monoliths, gazed at for seventeen centuries 
ere their meaning was explained. 
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development of trunk not unlike the Paloxeterium magnus 
restored in the Paris museum. There is not found in any of 
these tombs a single emblem of sun or star, nor any object in 
gold, nor gems, or any of the precious metals. 

The ruins of Tiaguanaco, so often described, are nothing 
but a faithful reproduction (here sculptured on blocks of stone 
of enormous dimensions) of the large animals inscribed on 
the solid rock at Samiapata au Chiriguanes, less the figure of 
the Caiman, first seen here. In one of the excavations made 
by M. Berth, I saw an ancient tomb, that is to say, pre- 
Incan; without surprise and with great satisfaction I again saw 
the presence of the two races, whose peregrinations should 
be studied in this part of South America—whose traces 
are found from the portion of the Chaco Argentina to Cali. 
The quarter part of the skulls at first sight, presented a supe- 
rior organization, a sensible resemblance to the ancient Mexi- 
can. The horrible skulls of the inferior race, that were 
enslaved by the other, I again encountered—the narrow, con- 
vex forehead, and the beastly development of the lower jaw, 
that would give a facial angle a little above the simian. In 
vain M. Berth and myself tried to preserve them, but on ex- 
posure they crumbled in pieces. M. Berth took away an 
inscribed stone, similar to those at Samiapata, representing a 
King, dressed in a species of Dalmatia, with a sceptre in each 
hand, tipped with heads of the condor, under whose feet are 
various supplicants. It requires much attention to recognize 
this, in a work so barbarously made. In one of the beautiful 
stuccos of Palenque, reproduced in the work of Brasseur de 
Bourborg, is a scene absolutely equal, as regards the person- 
ages, but incomparably much superior. 

All around the borders of Lake Titicaca, are found rem- 
nants of a remote civilization. These are distinguished with 
great facility from the Incas, as they are generally covered; 
and wherever encountered in other places, aside from the 
rock, are surrounded on all sides with stones and of slight 
depth. Exceptions to this are seen at Cah Columbia, where 
the depth is from 8 to 11 varas, but there no stones are used. 
In Nicoya Costa-Rica the writer has seen a similar mode of 
burial, also at Teustepe, and on the coast of Nicaragua, where 
sides, bottom and top are covered with rock. Pottery and 
metals and ornaments also occur, and now and then large 
urns with the entire skeleton in a sitting posture—probably 
some chief. 

Inscriptions on the rock at Vilcocayo (Peru), also occur, 
the same as those described, but no sepulchres; but in a region 
lower down at Hachumayo I encountered tombs in natural 
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excavations of the rock with bones of both races similarly 
placed as those at Telimbela, in Equador; also near Diezmo 
(Peru), the same artificial caves and bones of both races. 
Near Telimbela, on a small calcareous sierra, filled with natural 
caves, the immense exodus had converted them into sarcoph- 
agi, with an extraordinary pains to conceal them, and had it 
not been for having rains during the three previous years, 
they would not have been seen. Not far from this place is an 
enormous block of dark sienite, artificially flattened on top, 
sculptured on its lateral faces which show the salient angles 
(see note 2) left at its fall from the mountain, where it consti- 
tutes the primitive formation, of Chimborazo, according to 
Humboldt. This stone is but a repetition of the altars in the 
major part of the stations of the exodus, followed up from the 
borders of Bolivia and the Argentine Chaco, but the general 
form of this resembles greatly the so-called sacrificial stone, 
figured by M. Nebel in his Antiquities of Mexico. 

Unlike those found at the other stations, the 8 holes on its 
top have no communication, one with the other,—although the 
number is exactly the same, their disposition is different. 
Here 7 in a circle surround a central one of much greater 
capacity. Among the coarse ornamentation surrounding them 
are seen the same coarse and monstrous imitations of human 
heads, winged serpents,* birds and animals of indefinable 
forms. The lateral inscriptions in relief resemble those on 
the Mexican stone. A warrior whose head is adorned with 
that of a condor, holds in one hand a species of javelin, and 
in the other an octave shield (noticed here for the first time), 
and whose nasal appendage (see note 2) supporting a large 
ring, is of enormous dimensions, stands on the prostrate form 
of another warrior, the same as at ‘Samiapata, Chiriquans, 
Sica-Sica and Tignanaco, in the attitude of a suppliant. 

At Ibambuna, altitude of Huaca, is another Necropolis, with 
sculptures on the surface, and in relief, that continue along 
the hills, near the top of the heights of Boliche, near Tulcan; 
another occurs near the frontier of Columbia. From here I 
could not find any signs of the ant-like emigration until reach- 
ing the Cordilleras near Cali. 

At my first study here I was submerged in a sea of per- 
plexity, owing to the excavations. Although square, they 
were not made facing the east, and the terminal caves were 
much larger after leading through the usual narrow passage, 
and though not arched with slabs (scarce in this neighbor- 





NoTE 2.—-The nasal prominence in the rock inscriptions found here, is not often seen in 
profile. In three drawings, Nos. 108, 124 and 150, from Dead-Man’s Island, separated by a 
channel (that bends into the main island) from Zapatero, it is seen, but without the ring, 
in all its deformity. 
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hood) but not alone this fault of the slabs—various other cir- 
cumstances upset all my ideas about the remote antiquity of 
these sepultures. In some that had been violated, and in 
some I saw opened, I encountered gold toads® (a religious 
emblem of Zipas), suns in alloy of copper and gold, needles 
of copper, and also of pure gold, adornments made of a hard 
nut, which I have seen in use on the Auracanian plains of the 
Chaco and Paraguay. Owing to the humidity of the soil, 
few bones were found in many of the sepulchres, yet a con- 
siderable number of skulls preserved in some of them showed 
a uniform type. Although pyramidal in form, they were still 
highly superior to those until now found in association in all 
_ the former sarcophagi visited, and, as stated above, I was ina 
sea of doubts and perplexities, but soon had the luck to solve 
the enigma. In all that region, and the tierras of the Chulpas 
of Peru, live a class of men called Huaceros, whose profession 
is to violate these deep sepulchres in search of the gold orna- 
ments found therein. One of these informed me that higher 
up on the Cordilleras similar ones occurred, but poor and 
completely disregarded, as they yielded no gold, only images 
in burnt clay and engraved stones. With no great admiration 
of this new species of miner, I was thankful for the place he 
had indicated, as the location of the poor ones was precisely 
the object sought. At sight of two or three, placed mathe- 
matically to the east, opened probably by mistake of some 
huacero, I was at the point of shouting Eureka, like the 
ancient discoverer. In these sepulchres I encountered the 
bones of the two races, with the beastly prolongation of the 
lower jaw and the distorted tibia of the inferior race, and the 
well-formed skull of the superior race; also images in clay 
with the type of nose prominent and similar to all of those 
found in the sculptured figures of this race, in all the territory 
traveled, the same that took the attention of M. Brasseur de 
Bourborg and all ethnologists; still seen in its purity among 
the Jibarros on the frontier of Bolivia and Brazil, and occa- 
sionally among the Burgos of the Argentine Chaco. What 
had perplexed me was that the pre-Columbian Indians, Jamun- 
dis and Pijas, had followed the trait of all the South American 
Indians to imitate all they see, and copied in the sepultures 
the ancient structures of their predecessors. Nearly all the 
Cordilleras half way up are covered with this coarse sculpture, 
in long stretches, at each station, from the Argentine Chaco 
to Cali. 

Travelers, among them Baron Humboldt, and over all, the 
erudite Columbian Acosta, speak of similar sepulchres in the 
central Cordilleras (here in Nicaragua, near the summit), and 
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I formed my belief, that at one or two degrees south of Cali, 
the exodus where it leaves the edge of the Pacific, to return to 
the loved highlands, is divided into two currents, one in a 
direction to the nerth of Colombia, or perchance to Venezuela, 
by Antioquia, engendering the civilization whose remnants 
were encountered by the Spaniards on entering the territory 
of New Granada from the sea; the other by el Chaco and 
Panama Isthmus, founding in Central America and Mexico the 
civilization culminating in the construction of Palenque, Ux- 
mal, Copan, etc., whose trace and history are blotted from 
human memory, that may have begun its new birth, with 
more strength in Mexico and Peru at the time of the conquest. 

The grotesque imitations of human heads is very common, . 
and is always seen where a profusion of inscriptions occur in 
the caves and on the face of the rocks and cliffs. The winged 
serpent was seen inscribed on a detached block of granite, 
broken in two and partly buried on the banks of a stream, at 
San Rafael. The cuttings were deeply furrowed and coarsely 
made. It has an animal in its mouth, grasped by its head (fig. 
42). On Dead-man’s Island, animals with trunks also occur, 
and grotesque forms not easy to define. One of the group has 
a very long neck (figs. 116, 118, 120). Also on this island are 
found what I have thought were representations of the octo- 
pus, one with seven, the other with nine tentacles. Here the. 
evolutionist may explain the odd number of the tentacles (figs. 
136, 147). No. 126 seems to be a grotesque representation 
of the bird in the act of swallowing a human head, improved 
in Habel’s delineation, where a bearded warrior is suspended 
from its mouth—head and arms pendent—in his gala dress 
and head adornments, so noticeable in all the Esquintla tab- 
lets. On the same island I saw for the first time lines of stars 
used in delineations. Near by, on the mountain of Mem- 
bacho, on a large detached volcanic rock, is another instance, 
and undoubtedly made by the same people. Here I saw pot- 
tery, with various rayed stars, made by indentations on the 
inner bottom, but it is of a later period. Figures referred to 
are at the Peabody Museum private numbers. The island was 
in times past connected with Zapatero. The soil on both was 
quite deep in places, and on the latter in the woody part are 
many idols. (Figured by Squiers.) The small island, after 
being deprived of its wood, has been in places denuded by 
rain, revealing the inscriptions. Some are nearly obliterated, 
others, partly covered, were revealed by removing the remain- 
ing soil. In places are found the shoe-shaped jars, so abun- 
dant on the main island as to give to it its name. On the 
latter, I found an image of copper and gold, and a bead, also 
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alloyed, both at the National Museum. Rock inscriptions, 
partaking of the character of those mentioned by Mand, are 
seen on the summit of the Cordilleras, and on the mountains 
about Teutstepe. Many are being obliterated, and only a gen- 
eral idea of what they were can be formed. Among those on 
the Cordilleras the cross or star spoken of by Mand has been 
found in various places well preserved (see figs. 60-66 at Pea- 
body). With a single exception I have found no sepulchres here 
hewn in the rock. Whether they will occur in other explora- 
tions remains to be seen, or whether this neighborhood was 
only occupied by a branch of the main stock, or the disap- 
pearance of them at the upheaval or some cataclysm, we must 
wait and see. . 

One natural cave in the neighborhood of Teustepe is worthy 
of note, as it contains a numerous collection of human bones, 
assorted, and from a few sent to the museum, I think there are 
two kinds. Skulls placed by themselves were found in the 
outer cave,or mouth. The inner cave was so ingenionsly con- 
cealed that I did not see it—filied up with a cartload of ribs— 
and so narrow as to preclude an idea that it was a passage. 
Afterwards the guide (thinking that I was in search of treas- 
ures) visited it and crawled in, found more skulls, and each 
one was enclosed in a calabash, and a mummified entire skele- 
ton was found, on the bed of the cave. He brought me the 
skull, and one tibia and humerus of the mummy, also a 
wooden seat, used at the time of the conquest for a seat 
and pillow. On the last skulls pieces of brown hair were found. 
From these circumstances, I think the cave was re-occu- 
pied. What called my attention to the antiquity of the skulls 
found at the mouth was a piece of wrought fossil shell orna- 
ment. The outer cave was protected from moisture. The 
rock is quartz, and no moisture can penetrate the cave. 

The golden toad mentioned by Mand was common in this 
neighborhood in the mounds opened, and as I had previously 
advanced the opinion of a southern immigration to this region 
in explanation of one of the different occupations of Nicaragua, 
this ornament so common in Colombia would go to prove it. 

As to the existence of man on the Pacific slope, during the 
Pliocene epoch, affirmed by Professor Marsh, and the proofs 
adduced by him, considered as a “little shadowy” by De Costa, 
I now present a few facts. 

Let us look at one or two of the caves, about six miles 
from here, at San Rafael. . One called “San Andres” contains 
self-evident proofs of human labor on its elaborately inscribed 
roof, made before the formation of the sedimentary rock of 
the neighborhood. The nearly flat roof extends across the 
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head of a small ravine, the front face from twelve to eighteen 
inches in thickness, wrought with vertical indentations, about 
three incheg in width, nearly worn away, top covered with 
turf, with only a light slope to the adjoining, nearly level plain. 
The roof-facing was worn away by the rain dripping over its 
edge, and as the rock is of flinty hardness, a very long time 
would elapse for its destruction. The ends and back of the 
cave were found resting on four layers of sandstone; the 
central part had been removed to shelter caves by the father 
of the present owner; we had to remove part of this in order to 
enter the cave, as the height was only sufficient to allow us to 
enter on our hands and knees. In removing the three layers 
from top, near the north side, we found imprinted on the lower 
layer tracks which appeared to be those of a species of wolf. 
The lower layer was about five inches in thickness, resting on 
a compact drift of coarse sand and stones that lay on the bed- 
rock. The three upper layers were from four to four and one- 
half inches thick, and at the ends and back supported the 
roof. The inscriptions extended into and above them, and 
parts of three were purposely left in that way, so that subse- 
quent visitors could verify the fact. The seams in the layers 
of sandstone were easily separated; the three upper ones had 
no impressions of birds or animals like the bottom layer. 
[Imprint of animal footprints sent to Peabody museum. } 

The next step was to find out when this sandstone was 
formed. In order to solve this, I explored the neighborhood 
thoroughly. The hills were in many places denuded of the 
sedimentary rock on their slopes; others had been cut through, 
and on the fractured face were found fossil leaves, underneath 
on the banks beds of fossil shell; the latter also occur on the 
slopes of denuded hills in superficial beds segregated, becom- 
ing more compact as you descend, showing at once that the 
limestone had been formed from them on the ocean bed. This 
immense bed of limestone covers a great portion of the dis- 
trict, and crops out in the Toba hills west of Rivas, where its 
Jissured ledges show that it was thrown up in some convulsion, 
probably of the upheaval of the coast range. 

When the latter event occurred, an inlet of the sea formed 
the present lake of Nicaragua, and extended north of it to the 
base of the mountains near Teustepe. Ometepi, Zapatero 
and Mombacho, the Rivas plain, and a strip of land from 
Bocano to San Rafael, were undisturbed. Nicoya, in Costa 
Rica, was also exempt. West of San Rafael, and also near 
Cafares, rock inscriptions are seen at low tide, showing a sub- 
mergence under the Pacific, already noticed. 
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The hills to the nertheast of San Rafael formed the northern 
barrier of this ocean inlet; here, also, the cave-dweller had 
left roof inscriptions, with an abundance of shell fish near by, 
no thought of famine disturbed his labors. These shell fish are 
still seen in immense beds, overtopping the limestone rock; 
and among them numerous species, some resembling those of 
the “Dakota group” figured by Prof. Meeks. Here a species 
of oyster predominates whose average length is from fifteen 
to eighteen inches, mostly zm situ with their contents entire, 
showing a sudden burial under the sediment of the sea rolled 
over them in enormous masses, as the higher hills to the east 
sprang into existence, the same now known as the coast range. 
Their sudden upheaval shut in the water to the eastward, 
forming the present lake. 

This ocean sediment was forced back against the beach, 
north east of San Rafael, overtopping the cave dwellers and 
settling in the inequalities around and above them, where it 
is still seen. The little rivulet running from the hills to the 
east, has, after a lapse of ages, worn away the rock down to 
the old ocean bed and uncovered these records in the rocks 
to show us the handiwork of our predecessors, who toiled in 
this cave secure from danger, and without fear of want looked 
out over the ocean watching the monsters of the deep as they 
disported around them, delineating them on the roof of their 
habitation; animals whose fossil bones alone remain to us as 
a testimony of that remote orb. 

Returning to the cave of San-Andres, I found to the eastward 
a high bluff, at whose base now runs a small stream, bend- 
ing around the land on which the cave is located, passing the 
terminus of the shallow ravine, not far from the cave. Now, a 
sudden upheaval to the north and east of the cave, from out 
the sea, would cause the retiring waters to pass over and flood 
the cave and disappear in the Pacific, cutting a channel more 
or less deep, which at the first inundation of rain would serve 
as its outlet, reinundate the cave, and leave the sandy deposit, 
forming the first layer over the debris left by the retiring sea 
wave. The water naturally following the same channel and 
deepening it, cutting through the soil in four or five years, 
would reach the rock, depositing a layer of sand each year. 
At that time the cave would be exempt from inundation, a 
solution arrived at on my return. The present bed of the 
stream has cut its way far below through the rock. 

I see no other way to account for the formation of the sand- 
stone in the cave. No other sandstone is found in the neigh- 
borhood. The present sedimentary rock, plastic at that time 
and easily disintegrated, would furnish the material depositing 
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its heavy particles. I have no doubt of ‘its derivation from 
this source, when in a plastic state immediately after the up- 
heaval. 

In support of its plasticity, impressions of a tiger’s tracks in 
line with those of a man, and an animal of the wolf species 
are seen, and rising the slope about six leagues above San 
Rafael, the imprint of the man as he jumped a small ravine 
in pursuit or pursuing the tiger. Human footprints and those 
of the tiger can be seen at Pifion, on the nearly flat bed of the 
Rio Grande, near the border of the stream. The tiger seemed 
to have turned about a number of times, the prints are sharply 
defined, the rock is extremely hard, of light slate color. The 
human footprints are less distinctly marked. One each of the 
footprints were drawn and forwarded to Prof. Putnam, and a 
small piece of the rock. The fossil shells and sedimentary 
rock, with a vertebra of large dimensions (height 7, diameter 
12 inches) were sent to Prof. Baird, who laments the want of 
one to do them justice at the museum, owing to the death 
of Prof. Meeks. 

The cave of Riachuello on one side has an elaborate figure 
of a caiman. Joining its terminal end is a nearly square 
inscription, broadest at its base, in whose centre, among other 
inscriptions, is again seen the figure of a large bird. Over 
the back and tail of the animal are two groups of five holes, 
and one single one at the terminal of the tail (or inscriptions 
where it turns up and back), drilled into the rock. The central 
hole has a depth of twenty-four inches in each, the four others 
surrounding it ten inches, the isolated one ten; all are evenly 
drilled. The rock has a hardness equal to quartz. On the 
ceiling of the cave appears an isolated bird (we will call it a 
condor), with extended wings, made up of lines turned at 
acute angles that preclude the posszbility of their having been 
cut with a stone ax. (Fig. 36 at Peabody.) 

This, with other fair inscriptions, show that they were made 
by neighbors of those at San Andres; but here others of a 
later period are seen, greatly inferior, similar to others in a// 
of the neighboring rocky. ravines; one with two heads, one at 
the middle, the other above to the left, with a bird perched to 
the right, scepter like, on a line from the right side and join- 
ing it. 

If any similarity in these inscriptions to those of South 
America, can be verified by subsequent comparison, I do not 
think any improvement will be noted. Those on Dead-man’s 
island and about Teustepe are most barbarously executed. 
Those referred to in the Riachuello cave and in the rocky 
ravine below, were made by re-occupants. Those made first 
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were the finer ones. In searching for the sepulchres of their 
authors, I have sought in the mounds near them, and in other 
places, for similar figures on the pottery, and for the shell-fish 
they used as food. The latter is more certain of the two, for 
although I have found inscribed pottery (west of Rivas), it 
seemed to have been buried with other ware, although one shal- 
low, bottomless dish, so different from the rest, must have been 
buried as a ve/ic. One mound on the plain not far from San- 
Andres, at first view, seemed to explain the matter to a cer- 
tainty; on its upper surface were innumerable chips of quartz, 
broken celts, arrow heads, &c., showing that it had been se- 
lected as a workshop by a so-called Paleolithic people, but 
what was-our surprise on excavating, to find shells in a pre- 
served state, and fine pottery of a so-called Neolithic people. 
Now this was turning the scale on all of our former notions 
about the old settlers. As the mound could not have turned 
a somersault, we gave it the scriptural interpretation—“The 
last shall be first”—for there was mo connection between the 
chips above and the shells and ware below: I opened with 
great care five excavations to verify it. Specimens of both 
are at the Peabody Museum, P. No. 100 and upward. The 
hard clayey soil of the original mound, probably of consider- 
able height, mistook for a hill by the last occupants and aban- 
doned, has gradually worn away after a lapse of ages, and 
brought the labors of the two races in close proximity. The 
shells in this and the neighboring mounds were too much 
decayed to verify. Some few of the whorled shells in exist- 
ence could be made out. Let us retrace our steps. I found 
on the beach in 1875, a few miles below, shells imbedded in 
the rock and among the broken cliffs, called by me at the 
time, after the location “Bocana Group,” in which are included 
those at San Rafael. Also at Costa-Rica, at Cubibra Bay and 
Nacascola, accompanied by Dr. Bransford, I found numerous 
fossil “shell heaps,” associated with human remains buried in 
their centre, and surrounded with stones. At that time I 
asserted to Prof. Baird, my belief of their connection with the 
“Bocana Group,” still I was not able to deny that the sepul- 
chres in the shell heaps might have been placed there by 
subsequent occupants. But one prominent fact looms up here, 
and that is man’s existence here previous to these fossil 
“kitchen middens.” Remnants of his handiwork are now lack- 
ing to complete the chain of evidence, and we find it in the 
old mounds on the Rivas Plain, where, at their very base are 
found pieces of wrought shells; one piece was a section of one 
of the whorled shells found at Bocana, and near the Riachuelo 
cave, while a similar one was found with a hole drilled from 
end to end, in the burial cave of Teustepe at Cucirozna. 
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The mounds on the Rivas Plain contain fossil bones of small 
animals, and under a piece of broken pottery found at their 
base, was covered with nodules, figure shoe shaped, like that 
near by at Zapotere, but more primitive; the celts similar to 
those found by Dr. Abbott, but here the top of the mounds 
were covered in one instance, with fine ware, broken, in no 
case entire, used only for habitation. This country has been 
so often re-occupied and so superficially explored, that many 
facts to complete partial investigations are wanting, and from 
the meagre collection at the disposal of Prof. Putnam, he 
wisely withholds from publication. Of the rock inscriptions 
he has not a tenth part of what occur in Nicaragua. At first 
he did not seem to give them predominance over other an- 
tiquities; while from the first they appeared to me, in connec- 
tion with the idols, as the only positive proofs, or in other 
words, the only reliable ones from which to draw deductions 
of the antiquity, origin, and. migrations of primitive man. 
They cannot be transported nor exchanged like pottery, al- 
though I hold this of great importance to prove his handi- 
work. It is so intermingled here, that it is hard to discriminate 
the authorship of associated pieces, widely distinct in make. 
Have seen but two instances where the line of separation was 
complete. The first, in the mound of San Rafael was the 
most remarkable, where the order of succession was reversed; 
my late friend Dr. Berendt urged me to drop the use of the 
terms Paleolithic and Neolithic, as of no significance. There 
it seems he was right, and my letter to him at Esquitla noti- 
fying my confirmation of his views was on its way when he 
was entering the portals of death. . 

Now I have stated but few of the proofs to be found here, 
among the debris of past ages, of the succession of races; yet 
they are prominent ones, and can be verified by any one who 
will take the trouble to look at them. They may be a “little 
shadowy,” but the shade they cast can be seen, “until another 
cataclysm overwhelms them.” 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ORDERS: 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE HISTORIC AND PREHISTORIC WORKS 
OF THE EASTERN AND WESTERN HEMISPHERES. 





BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The study of the architectural orders is the one which we 
have set before ourselves in this paper. We propose to follow 
it in connection with the prehistoric works of America. By 
analyzing these and tracing them through their different stages 
of growth, we may discover what are the essential elements 
in these orders, and so gain many hints as to their origin. 

This study has, to be sure, generally been confined to his- 
toric countries, and the effort has been always to trace the 
various architectural forms and styles back to the early his- 
toric period, and there to discover the sources from which 
they sprang. The difficulty has always been, however, that 
about the time that students imagined that they had reached 
the beginnings or first stages, the tokens had disappeared, and 
so they have lost the clue. The prehistoric works of America, 
however, carry the subject back much farther. They, in fact, 
fill up that long gap which appears between the historic and 
prehistoric works, and present such a connected series that 
there is a complete line of progress from the most primitive 
condition up to the very beginning of civilization and history. 

It has been the great effort of scholars to discover the links 
which might connect the historic and prehistoric works of 
Europe and Asia, but the effort has thus far failed. The 
archeological discoveries made in Greece, Troy, Assyria and 
Egypt have, indeed, carried the history of architecture very 
far back toward its sources. So, too, the researches and 
explorations among the prehistoric works of Europe and 
Asia have brought up the line of progress, so that the gap 
between the two has been lessening, and we now find the 
architectural series found on this continent overlapping that 
found in the Eastern Hemisphere. Though this series is 
strictly architectural from its beginnings, yet it may be said to 
overlap the series of unarchitectural tokens in Europe, for there 
are structures on this continent quite as primitive as those 
found among the prehistoric works of Europe. There are, 
also, on the other hand, specimens of architecture among the 
prehistoric works here, especially among those found in Cen- 
tral America, which are certainly quite as far advanced as 
some of those which are discovered in Egypt, Assyria, Greece, 
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or India. If we take, for instance, the rude hut of the savage 
tribes, and compare them with the lake-dwellings of Switzer- 
land, or, if we take the stone cysts which are found among 
the mounds here, and compare them with the Dolmens and 
Cromlechs of England and France, we shall find that at least 
two stages of development overlapped one another. So, too, 
if we compare the pyramidal and columnar works of Egypt 
and Assyria, with the similar structures found in Central 
America and Mexico, we discover at least two stages over- 
lapping one another on that side. 

It would be interesting to follow the subject up, and to note 
the resemblances between the various works, both historic 
and prehistoric, found in the Eastern Hemisphere, and those 
found on this continent, and so show how small a gap there is 
to fill up, but this will appear at a further point in this paper. 

It is sufficient to say that the prehistoric works of America 
confirm the opinions and positions of scholars who have been 
studying the structures of Europe and Asia, especially as to 
the growth of architecture from primitive forms and the de- 
velopment of historic from prehistoric stages. We might say, 
also, that there is a much clearer and more definite picture of 
the different states of society, which probably prevailed 
through the later stages of the prehistoric and the earlier 
stages of the historic periods, given to us by the works which 
are discovered here, than can possibly be secured by the study 
of the relics or works found in Europe and Asia. We cer- 
tainly know but little about the Palzolithic Age in Europe, 
and if we confine it to the tokens given by the gravel-beds 
in this country, we know still less). When we come to the 
Neolithic Age, we discover a series of tokens on this conti- 
nent, which furnishes a sub-division, so that we may see 
successive stages of development, which makes the Age much 
more significant and fertile in results. If, however, we take 
the study out from the range of archeological relics, and 
direct it toward the architectural structures, we shall find 
the successive stages when we cannot find them in the 
relics as such. By analyzing these different structures and 
comparing the stages of development with the states of soci- 
ety which we know to have been associated with them, we 
are able to identify the architecture with the cultus, much 
more clearly than we can the relics, and so we have, in the 
architecture, a better representative than we have in the 
archaeology alone. To illustrate; we know that the rude hut 
represents the hunter stage; the earthwork represents the 
agricultural state; the adobé building represents the village 
life; and the carved and sculptured stone structures represent 
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the civilized or semi-civilized condition. The architectural 
structures certainly present to us a much more graphic 
picture than the implements can do, for the same relics 
appear throughout all these stages, and are associated 
with all the grades of society,with but very little variation, while 
the structures are closely correlated, and in their characteris- 
tics vary according to the cultus. In Europe, the material of 
which the relics are composed becomes significant of the 
cultus, but in this country it expresses nothing. The Stone 
Age and Bronze Age are not recognized, for the material of 
the implements is the same in all parts of the country, and 
under all grades of cultivation. Stone is the material which 
is characteristic, for nearly all the implements, whether found 
among the Mound-builders, Cliff-dwellers or civilized races, 
are made of stone. Even the copper which was associated with 
many of the structures was ‘not peculiar to any stage of 
society, for it was in use as much among the savage tribes as 
among the mound-builders. Bronze has been found asso- 
ciated with the works of Mexico and Central America, but 
Bronze on this continent is certainly expressive of a very dif- 
ferent condition of society from what it is in Europe, for here 
it is associated with the sculptured stone edifices and is indica- 
tive of civilization, while there it is associated with the Lake 
dwellings, and is indicative of a stage but little removed from 
the savage or hunter state. 

There is this advantage in taking the architectural struc- 
tures to represent the stages of cultus, that we get rid of the 
word “age,” and so have no confusion from that source. We do 
not know which was the first and which last, the rude hut, 
the earthwork, the stone structure peculiar to the cliff dwell- 
ings, or the more elaborate buildings found in Central 
America. We have all the stages preserved to us, even the 
structures which were made of the most perishable material 
being still found, and, in fact, in daily use. Those 
stages of architecture, which, owing to the perishableness of 
the material, have, in other countries, been lost, are here pre- 
served in great freshness and definiteness of detail. 

There is no doubt, then, that America furnishes unusual 
advantages for the study of architecture in its primitive 
stages, and that here we may ascertain, if anywhere, the ori- 
gin of the architectural styles. 

We now turn to a consideration of the styles, as they are 
discovered in America. The history of architecture involves 
the study of the different parts or essential elements found in 
every structure. These elements are common and essential, 
and the growth of them ultimately constitutes, in reality, the 
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history. Even the architectural styles and orders may be 
said to be dependent upon the development of these integral 
elements, which are so essential to a structure—much more 
than they are upon the ornamentation, or the mere exercise 
of the taste. This may be different from the commonly 
accepted opinion, but I think that it will be seen when we 
come to analyze the various styles and orders which have 
appeared during the historic ages. It does not appear so 
much in the study of the Greek orders, for these seem 
to have been more matters of taste and ornamentation, and 
a single architectural element, viz.: the column, appears 
in all the orders, the difference being found in the different 
styles of finishing the column. The history of architecture, 
however, must involve something more than the history of the 
column and its ornamentation. There were certain systems 
or styles of architecture which*prevailed in Egypt and Assyria 
before the column came into use. There were also styles of 
architecture introduced during modern history, in which the 
column bears a very insignificant and subordinate part, so 
that, unless we rule out all those structures which were known 
to the ancient Egyptians and Assyrians, as not being archi- 
tectural, and unless we take the position that the Gothic 
style was not an order, but was something different and out- 
side of the history of architecture altogether, we must con- 
clude that there were other elements which entered into the 
development of architecture beside the column. I know that 
there are many professed architects who deny that there are 
any orders except such as come from a variation of the col- 
umn with its fixed proportions and shapes, but I maintain 
that if we are to understand architecture in its growth and 
history, we must look to its integral elements, rather than to 
its ornamentation. Ina technical sense there may be only 
the three orders which may be supposed to have originated in 
the different Greek provinces, and which derive their names 
from them, and that the other orders are only results of the 
combination of these three. It matters not, however, whether, 
as architects maintain, there are three or six orders as such, 
whether we admit the Tuscan and the Roman and the Com- 
posite into the list or not, for with the subject of architecture 
in its technical sense we have nothing to do. It is archit@ct- 
ure as a science that we are now studying, and not merely as 
an art. 

We maintain that there are integral elements in architect- 
ure, and that the pyramid, the pier and lintel, and. the arch 
have served an important part in the history of architecture, 
as well as the column. In fact, these have given their char- 
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acteristics to the different national styles, much more than 
the column has. We know that the Egyptians had a style of 
building which was peculiar to themselves, and we know that 
the pyramid was the structure which was peculiar to Egypt. 
If we analyze and study the subject, we shall find that the 
Egyptian style is owing to the pyramidal shape which appears 
in most of the Egyptian structures. The perpendicular col- 
umn and the rectilinear wall are, indeed, found in Egypt, but 
it seems to have been an intruded style, and that which is 
characteristic is owing more to the pyramidal shape, both of 
the walls and columns, than to any other feature. 

In the Assyrian edifices, on the other hand, we find the 
pier and lintel to be the essential elements; the peculiar 
square and angular appearance of all their structures being 
owing to this, though we find in Assyria traces of both the 
column and the pyramid. Many of the palaces of Assyria 
were erected on lofty platforms or stages, and the early Baby- 
lonian temples were built in the shape of terraced pyramids, 
but the pyramid rarely entered into their structures as a type, 
and did not affect their style. There is no doubt that the 
Greek column was borrowed from the Egyptian, but the 
Greeks never used the pyramid, and very rarely used the 
square pier in their structtres. The rounded column was the 
element which gave its distinction to the Greek style. The 
Romans borrowed the column from the Greeks, but they 
passed on from this to the use of the arch in their structures, 
and the peculiarity of their style was that it was a transition 
from the column to the arch, the columnar style retrograding, 
but the arch not being perfected. 

The Gothic style was introduced after the Roman, and 
this is owing altogether to the arch, which appears in its per- 
fect state. Now, if we are to know the history of architect- 
ure, and to understand the origin of these different styles, or 
orders, we shall need to study these essential elements, which 
we have seen to be embodied in these various structures. The 
arch, the column, the pier and lintel and the pyramid all need 
to be studied in their history, and to these particular elements 
we now call attention, especially because America and her 
prehistoric works throw much light upon them in their origin 
and development. The students of architecture have long 
sought to trace these different forms to their primitive sources, 
and to show through what different stages they have grown, 
but the effort has proven unsatisfactory. The tokens have 
perished. What they seek for, however, in the historic monu- 
ments of the East, they may find in the prehistoric monu- 
ments of the West. 
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It is probably well known that all of these forms, the arch, 
the column, the pier and lintel and the pyramid are found in 
America. They are found also in their various stages of 
development, so that if we would trace them to their very 
beginnings, we must study them on this continent. We speak 
of the arch here, not that we claim that America presents the 
arch in its perfection, or that even the principle of the arch is 

“Tt - exhibited here, but because the 
most primitive form of the arch 
is prevalent, and because the 
history of its development can 
be studied on this continent 
‘better than elsewhere. 

It should be said that the 
arch is found in America in 
those various stages of devel- 
opment which enable us to car- 
ry its history back very much 
farther than is possible in East- 
ern countries. Its latest de- 
velopment here presents to us 

: a form resembling strongly the 

ee earliest form found in Eastern 
countries, while its most primitive form here is scarcely more 
advanced than we find it among the prehistoric works of Eu- 
rope. One of the earliest specimens of the arch is that found 
in Mesopotamia, and which probably belonged to the period 
in which Abraham lived. We refer now to the vaulted grave- 
chamber which is found in the Tower of Mugheir in Mesopo- 
tamia. This tower was erected, certainly, as early as 2230 
B. C. There is, however, in the palace of Uxmal, a vaulted 
room which presents the most striking resemblances to it, the 
only difference being that the vaulted roof is perfectly smooth, 
the corners of the stones having been beveled off, while, in 
the other case, the corners of the stones are left projecting 
into the room, and the ceiling thus presents projecting angles 
instead of smooth and solid surface. 

These two vaulted chambers are interesting, since they 
present the arch in the same stage of development, formed in 
either case by the layers of stone overlapping one another, 
and so meeting at the top. The difference of time must have 
been at least 3,000 years. The date of the palace at Uxmal 
is not known, but it is comparatively modern. It is, however, 
the best specimen of the form of the arch existing in America. 

Perhaps a more primitive form is that found in the Algon- 
quin huts (see p. 310), which are not made of either stone or 
adobé, but are wooden frame-works, covered with mats or skins. 
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ARCHED ROOM AT UXMAL. 
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It is probable, then, if we were to look for the primordial 
form or germ of the arch, we could go no further back than 
this, and our conclusion is that the form of the arch must have 
been derived from 
some such aboriginal 
structure, this shape 
being very common 
among the rude and 
f=. primitive stages of so- 

a. ciety everywhere. 
i= ‘This form of the 
© arch is, in fact, scarce- 
sr ly different from the 
E conical buildings, 
Mie which are supposed to 

have been erected on 
i= the platforms of the 
= Palafittes or Swiss 
Lake - dwellings, and 
~ resembles the’ rude 
= huts which are found 
= in Africa, and among 
yr +savage races generally. 

Now it is remarkable 

that one of the earliest 
structures in Greece, namely, the Treasury of Atreus at 
Mycenz, presents nearly the same shape, that of a cone, 
- resembling a modern lime-kiln. The same shape, also, is 
found in the bee-hive huts of Cornwall, England, Wales and 
Scotland, and the chambered 
burial mounds which are dis- 
covered in Scotland. Thus we 
have the connecting links be- 
tween the most primitive form 
of the arch, up to its more per- 
fectly developed shape, the 
progress of development reach- 
ing a higher point in the East- 
ern hemisphere, but beginning 
at an earlier stage in America. 

We turn now to the consideration of the column, and shall 
endeavor to trace its development from its primitive forms. 
It should be said that the fancies of Vitruvius concerning the 
column, and the reason for its adoption into architecture, are 
not now considered tenable, for it has been traced back through 
various changes, and is shown to have been derived from a 
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_ different source. If the groves were the first temples, there is 

no evidence that the column represented the trees. If there 
is a resemblance between the proportions of the different kinds 
of columns, and those proportions of the human body which 
constitute the different styles of beauty, the column has been 
shown by late researches to have been derived from a different 
source. Dr. F. Reber, who has given a very excellent treatise 
on the subject of architecture, has shown that it was derived 
from the pier, and also shown the changes through which the 
pier passed in reaching the rounded and fluted form of the 
column. His opinion is that the square pier first had its cor- 
ners beveled, thus making an octagon, and then beveled again, 
making a sixteen-sided column; and then that the sides were 
gouged so as to make the fluted shape, the pedestal and capi- 
tal being also by degrees changed and developed. 

The earliest appearance of the column is supposed to be in 
the tomb of Beni-Hassan. Here it is found both eight-sided 
and sixteen-sided, but without any capital except a square 
block at the top. Perhaps, however, an earlier form may be 
found in the square piers, which are sometimes found connected 
with the primitive structures. There are grottoes in Egypt 
which are said to be the graves of the common people. They 
were dug out of the rocks in the side of the cliffs, and had 
narrow entrances high up in the valley, and contained roofs 
supported by piers. Perhaps a still more primitive form may 
be recognized in the pilasters or abutments which are some- 
times found in the walls of ancient works, one of the earliest 
specimens of which may be seen in the Tower at Mugheir. 
The column as seen in America has the form resembling that 
found in the tomb of Beni-Hassan, with this exception, that 
it is not fluted. The fluted column is very rare in America, if 
it exists at all. There is no such ornamentation to the column 
in America, as we find in either Egypt, Assyria or Greece. 
That ornamentation of the capital, which constituted the Greek 
orders, does not appear here at all. In fact, all those stages 
of development which are seen in historic countries, and in 
which the Greek architectural orders had their beginning, 
were not reached here. There was no capital and no base, 
but it was a simple cylinder, built into the wall, and forming 
a relief to the bare space or deadness of it, or else occasion- 
ally placed in a doorway and used as support for the lintel, 
but without any architectural features either in its proportions 
or its ornamentations. 

The main ornamentation of the column in America con- 
sisted of a series of simple bands, which were carved in relief 
around its center, or at intervals up and down its length. 
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There are many specimens of the column in this form, the 
most notable being those found at Casa Grande, and at Zayi, in 
Yucatan. Here the round column is seen, not only in the 
shape of a support to the lintel of a doorway, but in clusters, 
as parts of the entablature to the fagade. It is found, also, 
ornamented with the raised bands, in a cluster of four, which 
forms a relief to the wall beside the doorway. The column 
is also seen in the ruins at Labna, both in the plain and orna- 
mented shape. Here it forms the jambs or sides of the 
doorway, and also is seen forming an ornamental relief to a 
corner of the building. The column is seen in the palace at 
Uxmal, but instead of forming a support to a lintel or door- 
way, it is used only as a part of the ornamentation of the 
fagade, and as the support of the cornice above it. 

The history of the development of the column is here wor- 
thy of observation. There are, as we have said, no higher 
stages of development in America than those just described, 
but the progress of development in the East began where 
that in America leaves off. It appears that it was used both 
for ornamentation and support. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson has shown that there are five or six 
different styles of ornamenting the column in Egypt, and 
from this he makes out eight separate Egyptian orders. These 
are, first, the square pillar, post or stone; second, the poly- 
gonal column, plain or fluted; third, the bud capital, the 
oldest specimen of which is found at Beni-Hassan, being com- 
posed of four plants, bound together by a sort of necking of 
fine bands. In the fourth order the capital is like an inverted 
bell. The fifth is the palm-tree column; the sixth is called the 
Isis-headed order; the seventh is called the composite order, 
the bell, palm and Isis-head being found in combination; the 
eighth order is called Osiride, from containing statues of the 
deity Osiris. 

The Greek orders, it is well known, were derived from the 
different ornamentation of the column, the Doric having the 
convex or rounded capital; the Ionic having the concave or 
scroll capital, and the Corinthian having the capital orna- 
mented with acanthus leaves. These different styles of orna- 
mentation were, however, not original with the Greeks, and 
have little to do, as to their origin, with the provinces whose 
names they bear. The Doric style was evidently borrowed 
from the Egyptians, and it now appears that the Ionic was 
borrowed from the Assyrians; while the Corinthian may be 
supposed to have borrowed the lotus-leaf from the Egyptians 
and modified it into the acanthus leaf, which is its distinctive 
feature. It is remarkable that the Greek orders should first 
appear at so high a stage of development. 
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There is a great gap between the Greek architecture in 
the orders are seen, and that which immediately preceded 
it. The Cyclopean architecture, which belonged to the Pelas- 
gians, contained the column, as is seen by the specimen found 
in the lion-guarded gateway at Mycene,* but here the column is 
used as a religious symbol, and found in a very different shape, 
the taper of it being reversed, wider at the top than at the bot- 
tom. The column has not been found in Assyria, but certain 
drawings or sculptured figures on the terraced pyramids at 
Koyunjik show that both the square pier and the rounded 
column were common there at a very early date. The orna- 
mentation of the capital in these bas-reliefs is quite similar to 
that which was afterward found in the Ionic style. There is 
no doubt that the Greeks borrowed from the Assyrians. 

As to the ornamentation of the column in America, how- 
ever, we should say that it was probably original, having been 
developed on American soil. There is certainly nothing like 
it on the Eastern continent. 

Mr. Stevens and Mr. Prescott concur in the opinion that 
though the coincidences are sufficiently strong to authorize a 
belief that the civilization of Ancient Mexico was in some 
degree influenced by Eastern Asia, yet the discrepancies are 
so great as to carry back the communication to a very remote 
period. It is the opinion, also, of the same gentlemen, that 
these monuments are not of immemorial antiquity, the work 
of unknown men, but that they were occupied and probably 
erected by the Indian tribes in possession of the country at 
the time of the Spanish conquest; that they are the produc- 
tion of an indigenous school of art, adapted to the natural 
circumstances of the country, and to the civil and religious 
polity then prevailing ; and that they present but very slight 
and accidental analogies with the works of any people or 
country in the Old World. 

We might follow up the subject, and show how the pier and 
lintel and the pyramid had their different stages of develop- 
ment on American soil. There is no question but that these 
architectural forms, which have had such an influence in giving 
the peculiarities of style to the architecture of different nations, 
and which, when embodied in their structures, became essen- 
tial parts of the architectural orders, may be traced back to 
a more primitive stage here than anywhere else. We leave 
the consideration of the forms as such, with the review of the 
arch and column, leaving the other two for a future time. 

We now turn to a third view of the subject, viz.: to 
a consideration of the mechanical principles which underlie the 





*See cut. 
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architectural orders. The orders, we have seen, are depend- 
ent upon the forms; the Gothic being dependent upon the 
arch, the Greek orders dependent upon the column, and the 
Egyptian styles upon the pyramid, but these orders come from 
the perfected forms, and from certain principles which are em- 
bodied inthem. The history of the orders, then, is the history 
of discovery, for the forms of architecture were used long 
before the principles were discovered. The discovery was the 
last and best fruit of the form, but it was the beginning of style 
or order. Invention continued a long time before the orders 
were introduced, but when the principles contained in the 
forms were discovered, then the orders made rapid progress. 

The four elements which we have seen to be so distinctive, 
and which have given their characteristics to the architectural 
styles, embody in themselves certain mechanical principles 
which make them essential. The student of natural philoso- 
phy understands that the mechanical principles are the inclined 
plane, screw, wheel and axle, lever and fulcrum. It has not 
been generally known or noticed that these common mechani- 
cal principles are at the basis of architecture, and are embodied 
in the various orders. The inclined plane is embodied in the 
pyramid, the lever and fulcrum in the lintel and pier, the screw 
in the column, and the wheel and axle, or pulley, in the arch. 
The reason why these are not noticed is that they are covered 
up. They exist in a passive state, and yet they are active. 
It is said that the arch never sleeps, and so with the pyramid, 
and the pier and lintel. The weight is the force that would 
drag down, but the mechanical principle is that which lifts up 
—one acting against the other, just as gravity, and the vital 
element or life principle are counteracting one another in the 
living organism. The law of strainsis found here. The arch 
strains like a rope over a pulley; the lintel and pier like a lever 
on its fulcrum; the pyramid like the inclined plane; but grav- 
ity holds down all the parts, while the mechanical principle 
holds them up. 

Architecture involves these principles as much as machinery 
does. In one case, however, they are found in a latent or 
passive state, in the other they are active. The only differ- 
ence between a machine and a house, is that the force in one 
is active, in the other it is passive; but the machine and the 
house contain within themselves the same principles. So the 
different structures owe their architectural qualities to these 
latent forces. Take for instance the pyramid, which is the 
simplest and most primitive of all, and you will discover in it 
the inclined plane; the stability of the pyramid being owing to 
the principle. Take, on the other hand, any of those primitive 
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structures which contain within themselves chambers, such as 
the ancient tombs and palaces, and you will find in them the 
principle of the lever and the fulcrum. Take again the col- 
umnar buildings, whose beauty so impresses us, and you find 
the principle of the screw, combined with that of the lever and 
fulcrum. Take again the lofty, arched buildings of later date, 
and you find in them the principle ; 

of the pulley. Now it is remark- 
able that these mechanical princi- 
ples, which are so well known to } 
us, were very long in being dis- 
covered, and yet I do not know 
that it is remarkable, for there 
are persons to-day who cannot tell 
the difference between a true 
arch and a false one. A writer in 
Johnson’s Cyclopedia speaks of 
the arch as being very common 
and easily arrived at, and then 
refers to the Esquimaux ice hut as 
an illustration. It is plain, hOW-  drched Entrance to the Great Pyramid 
ever, that he did not recognize of Ghizeh. 

this principle in the true arch. The ice hut holds together 
because the blocks are frozen together, and are large enough 
so that the force of gravity holds down the ends; but let a 
heavy weight be applied to the top and one will see that there 
is no arch there. The arch was the most difficult thing to 
discover. It was not discovered until very late in history ; 
in fact it is unknown in ancient architecture, and was not 
introduced until after the time of the Roman Empire. 

It is interesting to trace the efforts of the ancients to em- 
body these different principles in their architectural structures. 
There is, for instance, in the pyramid of Cheops, which is the 
oldest of the pyramids, a chamber, which contains a series of 
heavy stones, in the form of lintels, one above the other, and 
at the top of the chamber two massive stones inclining toward 
one another, thus making a support as a roof for the chamber, 
on the inside of the pyramid; but the only mechanical princi- 
ple which is reached is that embodied in the pyramid itself, 
for we have in the chamber the lintel without the pier, and the 
arch without the key-stone, and no mechanical principle em- 
bodied in them. Something a little nearer to the right con- 
ception of the arch, we may discover in some of the Cyclopean 
structures which are found in Greece. A specimen is found 
in the wall of Tiryns, near Mycenz. It is composed of huge 
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masses of rock, roughly hewn and piled up together, with the 
interstices at the angles filled up with small stones, but with- 
out mortar or cement of any kind. 
An illustration of this is given 
herewith. The date of this is not 
known. 

Next to this, in the stage of 
development and in the order of 
time, the Treasury of Atreus may 
be mentioned. We have referred 
to this before. This is the oldest 
existing structure in Greece, of 
regular form, and shows how early 
VIPS the Greeks made an attempt at 
Wt Teyme. building the arch. In none of 
these, however, is the principle of the arch embodied, the 
layers of stone only over- ,s—gggpgemeaete 
lap one another, and so {4 
lean over the sides of the 
arch, but they are not ; s 
wedged together, nor is 7 aan 
there any key-stone. The 7 a 
most remarkable specimen 
of the arch in an unper- 
fected form, is that found Wi ys apt i 
in the lion-guarded gate Treasury of Atreus. 
at Mycenz: It is remarkable for various particulars. It 
contains the pier and lintel, which 
form the sides and top-piece or 
cap-stone of the gate-way. It 
contains a column resting on the 
center of the lintel, and also the 
form of the arch, the massive 
stones of the wall overlapping 
and making a vaulted space 
around and above the gateway, 
but the arch is without the key- 
stone, and the top of it rests upon 
the column, the column being 
supported by the lintel. In this 
. way the weight is divided; the 
Lion-Guarded Gateway of Mycena. strain of the arch falls to the 
ground on either side, but that immediately above is con- 
veyed by the column to the lintel, and is supported by the 
piers which form the sides of the gateway. It is a most 
marvellous attempt to substitute the form for the principle, 
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and to substitute the principle that is in the column and the 
pier and lintel, for that which should be embodied in the arch. 
This specimen may have belonged to the period of the Trojan 
war. 

It is unknown whether the Egyp- 
tians understood the principle of the 
arch, or not. Fergusson and others 
maintain that they did, but that they 
were averse to using it, the heavy 
pyramidal being their favorite style. 
Rawlinson,.in his History of Egypt, 
considers it doubtful. The structure 
known as Campbell’s Tomb, for in- 
stance, is built up of good masonry, 
covered by three stones as struts, over 
which was a perfectly formed, vous- 
soired arch. The date of this tomb is 
not known. 

One of the earliest specimens of the 
true “arch is probably found in the 
palace of Nimrud. It consists of an 
arched covering to a sewer, and prob- 
ably belongs to the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 625 B. C. It certainly was not earlier than the 
time of Tiglath Pileser, 900 B. C. It is strange that the 
Greeks and Egyptians, with all their progress in architecture, 
never discovered the principle of the true arch. The Ro- 

Mt mans seem to have possessed it, 

eit, and embodied it as one of the 
*. ;, . principal features of their archi- 
i. 7 tecture. Much of the extent and 
magnificence of the architectural 
works of the Romans is owing to 
== their knowledge and use of it. 
== The Gothic, however, is the style 
_ which, of all the orders known to 
pent fa history, most beautifully embod- 
f ‘ied the arch. It is not known 
77> ~~ whence this pointed architecture 
4 was derived, but it has been sup- 
posed that the Arabs, who learned 
‘ the principle of the arch from the 
S Assyrians, introduced it into Eu- 
detied Goring te Rene, rope, where it was combined with 
the Roman. 

Considering the fact of the almost simultaneous introduc- 

tion of the pointed arch to the various nations of Europe, 
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immediately after the first crusade, and that it was commonly 
used in the East before that time, the most satisfactory theory 
seems to be that it was introduced by the crusaders in the 
Holy Land, and it was derived by them from the Saracens. 





Temple at Ephesus. 


The term Gothic has been applied to it, but it is no more 
Gothic than Celtic. The Goths overran Europe and found 
the Celtic monuments there, but they left no architecture of 
their own. It more properly is Christian, for it is the style 
in which the largest cathedrals have been erected, and is 
rarely used except for church architecture. 

Now, as to the column, and the mechanical principle con- 
tained in it, a few words should be said in explanation. The 
principle embodied in the column is nearly the same as that in 
the pier and lintel, and so it might be difficult to see that there is 
any mechanical principle at the basis of the Greek orders. I 
think, however, that the contrast between any building which 
has a bare wall surrounding it, and a building erected after the 
Greek style, with a series of columns adorning it, and support- 
ing the roof which projects beyond the walls, shows the point 
clearly. A wall may have buttresses or pilasters and so present 
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the form of the pier on its surface, but the beauty of the Greek 
style was owing to the fact that the columns were separate from 
the wall, and actually independent of the building. Now 
there is this difference in the conception of the columnar style 
by other nations and that which is peculiar to the Greeks, that 
the column was often made only a matter of ornament, as a 
relief to the wall, while the Greeks made it to perform a sep- 
arate office, or in other words, used it as a real support, The 
Greek orders, then, did really embody the mechanical princi- 
ple, as all of them required that the column should be separate 
from the wall. The progress of development of the Greek 
architecture also shows this, for at the first appearance the col- 
umn was placed distyle in antis, that is, two columns between 
two walls, in front of the porch. At every stage of advance, 
however, the column became more and more independent or 
separate from the building itself, but became more and more 
essential as support for the roof. In order to show this point, 
we give herewith a cut of the ancient temple at Ephesus, 
restored. This cannot be considered as a specimen of primi- 
tive architecture, for it belongs to a most advanced stage, but 
it illustrates the columnar style, as contrasted with the pyram- 
idal and the arched. It will be noticed that there is a striking 
resemblance between this temple and that at Olympus.* This 
is the more remarkable because the temple Olympus is sup- 
posed to be one of the earliest known to historic times. It 
shows, however, how difficult it is to trace the architecture of 
Greece back to its primordial forms, and how important the 
study of ancient American architecture becomes on this 
account. 

There are, however, even in this grand historic temple, some 
analogies to the primitive structures which are found on this 
continent, and some points which show what features were 
peculiar to the early stages of architecture. The ascent to 
the temple by the long flight of steps is not unlike that which 
is seen in the ancient temples of Mexico and Central America. 
The prominence of the building among other buildings also 
shows that sacred structures were, at a very early date, made 
the object of artistic adornment, and so a clue to the uses of 
some of the unknown structures of this continent can be 
gathered. 

The history of the column in Egyptian architecture proves 
the same thing. Here the column is placed on the inside 
instead of the outside, but the perfection of the Egyptian 
style is shown by the separation of the columns by the walls, 
and by the fact that they were made to support the roof. The 

*For cut of the Temple of Olympus, see AM. ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. III., No. 4. 
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OF Ss | earliest appearance of the col- 
t : aj umn in Egypt was in the tomb 
: of Beni- Hassan. The tomb- 
i iy i }_ like character of the Egyptian 
ne temples is owing as much to 
the multiplication of the col- 
umns in the interior, as to the 
erection of the propyle in 
front, or to the height of the 
wall surrounding it. 

Now, as to the development 
of these different features of 
architecture in America, we 
discover that while neither the 
principle of the arch, or the real 
use of the column was known, 
yet that there was much ad- 
vance towards the true concep- 
tion of them.* There are forms 
of the arch where the overlap- 
ping stones are tilted and 
smaller stones are wedged in 
behind them, so that there is 
really a nearer approach to the 
voussoir shape than has been 
discovered anywhere else, ex- 
cept where the true arch has 
been employed. The arch was 
oftentimes substituted for the 
lintel, in ancient American 
buildings, and from this arose 
those peculiar shaped corridors 
which are found in the ruins of 
Palenqué. 

These arches were erected 
above square piers, and were 
used both for the support of the 
cornices and roofs of the cor- 
ridors, and as ceilings for the 
chambers within. Many of the 
terraced pyramids were built in 
this way, with vaulted cham- 
bers inside of them, the terraces 
being supported by the trian- 
gular arches, rather than being 
solid. There was a form of the 
arch in use in America which 
is quite peculiar. It is the tre- 
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foil. This may be seen by examining the cuts of the ruins 
of Palenqué.* This trefoil form was very ornamental, but did 
not contain any more strength than the triangular arch, but it 
illustrates the tendency to adopt the vaulted order in America. 

There seems to have been a great mixture of architectural 
styles in America. Pyramidal temples are numerous, and 
associated with them, in the same locality, are buildings which 
embody the peculiarly square and flat style which is the result 
of the use of the pier and lintel, and, at the same time, other 
buildings, which present the lofty vaulted chambers and 
arched corridors, thus giving the three forms and three styles 
in close connection. We present a cut which illustrates this 
point to a certain extent, but for a further elucidation of the 
subject would refer to the cuts which may be found in H. H. 
Bancroft’s work on the Native Races of the Pacific Coast, or 
to Baldwin’s Ancient America. A form of the trefoil arch may 
be seen in Short’s North Americans of Antiquity, as well as 
illustrations of the triangular arch, and of the banded column.t 

The Governor’s House, at Uxmal, stands upon the upper 
of three platforms, of which the lowest is 575 ft. long, 15 ft. 
broad and 3 ft. high. The second is 545 ft. long, 250 ft. 
broad, and 20 ft. high. The third is 360 ft. long, 30 broad 
and 19 ft. high. The house itself is 322 ft. long, and 20 ft. 
high. It has eleven door-ways, and contains twenty-two apart- 
ments, two of which are 60 ft. long. This house may be sup- 
posed to resemble the ancient Assyrian palaces, both in its 
style and in its situation. The examination of its style may 
give an idea of the shape which those ancient structures as- 
sumed. The triangular arches seen in the fagade, and the 
square door-ways will illustrate both of the principles to which 
we refer, and the varied styles and forms which prevailed 
here. When newly constructed, this structure, Mr. Morgan 
says, must have presented a striking appearance. It is doubt- 
ful whether any of the Aryan tribes, when in the middle status 
of barbarism, have produced houses superior to those in 
Yucatan. 

At times, also, the three styles will be embodied in one 
building; a pyramid, as may be seen at Palenqué, being 
at the base a temple built with heavy, square piers and flat 
door-caps above it, and the arched or vaulted chamber 
found within, There are, also, other buildings, such as Casa 
de Monjas, at Uxnial, where the pyramid forms the foun- 
dation, a temple, ornamented with columns in its fagade, 





*See cut of Governor’s House at Uxmal, on page 320, and of the Trocalli at Palenque, 
on page 322. 

+See Native of the Pacific States, Vol. IV., pp. 214-217, also for arch, see pp 
191-207, 208 ; Short’s North Americans of Antiquity, pp. 346-350. 
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and containing arched or vaulted chambers, is built above 
the terrace, and a terraced or pyramidal roof forms a super- 
structure. There are, also, buildings erected in conical form: 
others presenting a single chamber within a cubical built 
___« a structure; and 
al others still 
with square 
piers arising 
one above the 
other, making 
heavy terraces, 
but connected 
by inwardly 
inclined walls, 
so as to make 
heavy, ter- 
raced _ pyra- 
mids; and oth- 
<= ers still pre- 
Casa de Monjas. ‘ senting the in- 
wardly inclined wall, overtopped by the heavy’ concave 
cornice, resembling the Egyptian style. 

Thus we have, in America, all the forms and styles which 
are found in all the architectural orders, but always lacking 
the principle. It is strange that architecture should have 
advanced so far without embodying some one of the princi- 
ples, and so reaching to the point of established architectural 
order, but it did not. Perhaps there are resemblances between 
the American and all the known historical styles, for the 
vaulted and arched corridors approach toward the Gothic style, 
while the columnar ornamentation resembles the Greek, and 
the pyramidal resembles the Egyptian, yet they show the 
Gothic without the true arch, the Greek without the peripteral 
column, and the Egyptian without the perfect pyramid. 

We close this paper with a brief resumé. The architectural 
orders, as such, are not found in America, but the fact that 
architecture begins at so early a stage makes this a favorable 
field for the study of their origin. There is no connection 
between the prehistoric works of. America, and the historic 
structures of America and the historic structures of the East- 
ern Hemisphere, but the architectural forms here discovered 
show how the orders may have arisen in historic countries. 
The imperfect condition in which the architecture of America 
was arrested, illustrates how essential to the orders the me- 
chanical principles are, the discovery of which was not attained 
in America. 
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KELTIBERIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN SPAIN. 
THE BRONZE PLATE OF LUZAGA. 





BY WENTWORTH WEBSTER, 
Sare Basses Pyrénées, France. 





Among the characters in unknown tongues which still 
await an interpreter in Europe, some of the most inter- 
esting, if not.the most important after the Etruscan, are the 
inscriptions known as the “letras desconocidas,” the “ un- 
known characters,” or Keltiberian inscriptions of Spain. 

These have long attracted the attention of the learned, and 
many scholars have tried their hands on them, and various 
have been the schemes of interpretation proposed. It is more 
than probable that the existence of the language in which 
they are written was not unknown to classical writers, and 
that they had access to a multitude of documents in them 
now unhappily lost to us. Strabo (34 B. C.), treating of the 
Turdetani (Lib. iii, ch. 25. Vol. I, pp. 815: Didot’s edit.) the 
most important Iberian tribe in Beetica (Andalusia), speaks 
of them as using writing, and having manuscripts of laws and 
poems, for some of which they claimed an antiquity of six 
thousand years. The other Iberian tribes, he adds, were also 
acquainted with writing, but used neither the same characters 
nor the same language. We shall see, afterward, to what 
extent some of these statements of Strabo have been confirmed 
by more modern discoveries. 

Soon after the revival of learning in the sixteenth century, 
these inscriptions began to be studied, chiefly by writers 
(the most distinguished of whom, though later in date, are 
the Jesuit Fathers, Hervas and Larramendi), who sought to 
establish the priority of the Basque, or Escuara, among the 
languages of the Peninsula, and who hoped to find the key to 
the interpretation of them in that language. To some extent, 
most of those who have since treated the subject have followed 
the same lines. Loricha, a Swedish Ambassador at Madrid, 
tried to explain the legends on the coins merely as mint marks 
for the use of the workmen, an explanation which, if correct, 
would not account for the longer inscriptions of Castellon de 
la Plana, and others. M. de Saulcy, Philips of Vienna, M. 
Boudart, Heiss, Prof. Sayce of Oxford, are some of the chief 
writers who have treated of them. The accredited Spanish 
interpreters of the present day are, however, F. and J. Del- 
gado de la Roda, and Zobel de Zangroniz; the system of the 
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latter is adopted by the Jesuit father F. Feta, who has suc- 
cessfully endeavored to disentangle the Keltic grammatical 
forms and elements in some of the Latin inscriptions of 
Spain. 

These unknown letters are found on coins dating both be- 
fore and after the Christian era. On the walls of various 
buildings, both anterior to and during the Roman domination, 
é. g., on the walls of Tarragona, on the stones below the level 
of the Roman work, and on stones in the theatre of Sagun- 
tun, indubitably of Roman construction. Hiibner, in the 
Vol. II. of the Corpus Inscrip. Lat., relating to Spain, gives 
eight inscriptions as bilingual to Latin and these unknown 
tongues, two of which, 4318a and 4424a contain Keltiberian 
characters in conjunction with very common and well-marked 
Roman, words. Longer inscriptions are those on a leaden 
plate discovered at Castellon de la Plana (Valencia) in 1855; 
the trilingual stone of Tortosa, described and interpreted by 
Pdse. F. Feta in the “Museo Espafiol de Antiquidades,” Vol. 
VI., 559-566 ; another inscription on stone, and the bronze 
plate found at Luzaga, near Siguenza, which is the occasion 
of our present article, and of which an excellent fac-simile is 
given in the ‘‘ Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia,” 
Tomo II., c. 1, January, 1882. 

The number of coins extant with Keltiberian legends is very 
considerable. Some two years since nearly 1,800 were found 
at once at Barcus, near Oloron, Basses Pyrénées; but among 
these were only five different types. Many of these coins are 
figured in the great work of Heiss on ancient Spanish coins, 
and in the work of M. Boudard, and others still inedited are 
almost daily being engraved in Spanish periodicals, notably in 
the excellent “Revista de Ciencias Histdricas,” lately founded 
at Barcelona by Sr. Sanpére y Miguel. But, unfortunately, 
the number of falsifications-almost equals, if it does not exceed, 
the number of genuine coins. From the multitude of sharp 
but needy students attending her universities, from the undue 
weight formerly attached to genealogies, and “/impiesa de 
sangre,” purity of blood, in all social and official life in Spain, 
forgeries of documents and. coins are of old date there, and 
the archeologist has constantly to be on his guard against 
them. The inmates of some monasteries, especially those of 
Catalonia, were especially skillful in this art. 

When we come to examine these unknown characters, it is 
evident at a glance that they are not of native origin. They 
have not been evolved directly from any native picture writ- 
ing, nor are they at all like the hieroglyphic signs sometimes 
found in America. They have been evidently borrowed and 
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modified from a far later stage of the art of writing. | Prof. 
Sayce, in Vol. X., New Series of the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, has published a comparative table of the 
Karian, Korkyrean, and Keltiberian alphabets, and at once it 
is perceived that these must have a common origin, and that 
they represent the same stage of development in the art of 
writing. Explanatory alphabets have been formed by Philips, 
of Vienna, Heiss, Delgado de la Rada, Zobel—in fact, by nearly 
all writers who have essayed the interpretation of these inscrip- 
tions. But, notwithstanding that all the inscriptions belong 
to the same general class of alphabets, the truth. of Strabo’s 
assertion, above quoted, is abundantly proved. The forms 
are frequently diverse, the characters represent the writing at 
different epochs, or, at least, of varying ability in the engrav- 
ers. In some, the workmen appear afraid or unable to njake 
a curved, or circular line; in others, even in this most recent 
find, a fresh character appears, unknown to former inscrip- 
tions. The figures on the coins, too, show the same differ- 
ence in artistic execution. A few are no mean specimens of 
numismatic art, especially in a certain freedom of movement 
given to the horse and horseman which so frequently figure 
upon them. 

But while a certain amount of success has attended what we 
may call the transcription,of the alphabet, with the aid of a 
few bilingual legends of coins, or coins of places already 
known by Roman legends, the interpretation of the language 
still lags behind in a most tantalizing manner. Here and 
there the name of some tribe or city is given in letters which 
suggest either a Keltec, or else an Iberian form of speech, per- 
haps distantly allied to the modern Basque. Here and there 
in the longer inscriptions a word occurs which also suggests 
that language, but it utterly fails us in interpreting the re- 
mainder, and this seems to be especially marked in this, the 
latest discovery. 

The existence of the bronze tessera of which we now treat 
was first revealed to the world of letters by Padre F. Feta, 
in his ‘‘Discurso leido ante la Real Academia de la Historia,” 
July 6, 1879. He had been told of it by two ecclesiastics of 
Siguenza, and at length the bronze itself was handed to him 
for publication by its owner, Don Juan Maria Morales of 
Huerta Hernando. From a letter of this latter gentleman it 
appears that the bronze was originally found at Luzaga, four 
leagues S. E. of Siguenza, but neither the exact date or spot 
can now be ascertained. It had been used for a sconce for a 
lamp, and for a pot lid before it came into the possession of 
Sr. Morales. A most excellent colored fac-simile, the work 
of Sr. Kraus, accompanies the present Boleten. 
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Sr. Zobel de Zargrénez, who has classified the Keltiberian 
alphabet into chronological and geographical divisions, states 
that the plate of Luzaga evidently belongs to the eleventh 
district, that of Segobriga, and in date to the fourth period, 
which commences 154 B. C. His transcription is as follows: 


aregoratoks karvoh kegei. 

kortka lutakei aujs irasiohka. 

erga vela tkerseks soh. 

veisvi mlaiohonoe. 

kegis karikoe kegis. 

sdn kortkan elasughon. 

karvoh thkes sa kortka. 

thivohreijs. 

One character, ©, which occurs six times in this inscription, 
is peculiar to it, and is transcribed by Sr. Zobel as “ke.” The 
opening word, ‘‘arregorad,” occurs on an Iberian coin also 
found at Luzaga, and in coins struck in the famous Numantia. 
It is probably a tribal or geographical name. The words 
transcribed ‘‘kortka” and ‘‘kegei” occur in other inscriptions; 
other words seem to suggest the names of the Keltiberian 
cities, Velia, Lutia, Erga. Up to this point only are we 
taken in the present article. We await with impatience further 
aids to its interpetation in a second article by Father Feta. 
The conclusions he draws at preseft are: (1) That the plate 
is authentic. (2) That the writing is Keltiberian, and the 
idiom should be Keltiberian also. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


INDIAN PIPES. 


To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: ] 

In the latter part of 1881, an Indian grave was opened at 
Brewerton, N. Y., in which a skeleton was found, facing the 
East; not an uncommon position in Onondaga Counfy, and 
possibly indicating Christian burial. In the grave were brass 
kettles, remains of a gun, and other things of European man- 
ufacture, as well as flint arrow-heads. The most interesting 
articles, however, were some clay pipes, incorrectly reported 
at the time as stone, but which I have since examined, figured 
and described. One is of common, brown earthenware, the 
bowl being a very spirited panther’s head, but with the very 
uncommon feature of having the head turned to one side. 
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The stem is ornamented with dots, and the extreme length, 
in a straight line, from tip to tip, is five and one-fourth inches. 
Two were made from very red clay, but with a black glaze, or 
varnish, giving them the appearance of polished stone. The 
bowls are simple, but with a cord-like ornament encircling 
them from top to bottom. These are a little larger than the 
preceding. The fourth is a still larger bird-pipe, of the same 
material and finish as these last, measuring eight and three- 
fourths inches, directly from the mouth-piece to the tip of the 
bird’s tail, but some inches more around the curve. The 
upper part of the bowl is an eagle, finely wrought, with rows 
of dots below it, around the bowl. The long stem is plain. 

In one grave we have thus brought together European 
articles, unglazed pipes, and those with that varnish, or glaze, 
which some have thought the work of an earlier period, and, 
perhaps, of a distinct people. 

I have before me two other pipes of clay, which present this 
glazed appearance. One of these was found near an early 
historic site in Onondaga County, and the bowl has a fine 
bear’s head facing the smoker. The stem is ornamented 
throughout with lines and dots. The other is from an earlier 
site, a few miles from the last, and is the most remarkable 
clay pipe of which I know, though it has been broken, It is 
of massive size, and presents the usual curve, but the stem is 
gone. Four human faces encircle the top of the bowl, and 
similar grotesque visages are intertwined all the way down to 
the broken part, and were probably continued for some dis- 
tance on the stem. Fourteen faces remain, and strikingly 
suggest Aztec combinations. Detached ornaments, as wolves’ 
heads, etc., also occur, of similar ware. These, with the 
curious pottery found there, with human faces and figures at 
the angles of the bowls, have suggested the idea to some that 
they were made by Southern captives of the Iroquois, but 
that people does not seem to have been very powerful at so 
early a day. 

A little further east, in Madison County, I found the owl’s 
head pipes, which I have never seen in Onondaga County, 
but which seem comparatively common further east. The 
human face is found everywhere, but with striking differences, 
and, frequently, with a head-dress. Serpent-pipes are also 
general, and sometimes strangely arranged. One Madison 
County pipe has a well-shaped human hand reaching over the 
rim from within. This is of clay. Another, of stone, and 
somewhat barrel-shaped, has a bowl at each end, and two 
holes in the sides for the pipe-stems. 

Bird-pipes, of clay or stone, occur occasionally in Onon- 
daga County, but the human face has the preference, gener- 
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ally facing the smoker. The French seem to have brought in 
a new fashion, that of turning the face away. Two French 
pipes, found at Brewerton, are on this plan, and some later 
Onondaga pipes follow this arrangement. A large and fine 
one of stone, of the historical period, has a majestic and 
mournful face turned from the smoker. This one has, also, 
inlaid eyes of hollow bone, and a large projection below the 
bowl. A large bird-pipe of the same period, and probably 
made with iron tools, also has the face in the same direction. 
This one is remarkable for a cock’s comb, probably suggested 
by the fowls. which the French brought to Onondaga (taken 
in 1656), and left there on their retreat, a little later. 

The typical mound-builder’s pipe, is occasionally found 
here, and many others which are of interest, but which it is 
needless to describe. Among those clay pipes, however, 
which are ornamented with dots and lines, are some beautifully- 
worked projections, raised around the rim of the bowl. One 
that I found, with the usual circular mouldings around the base 
of the bowl, has an expanding square top, finely ornamented 
on the sides. 

I have an Indian pipe, perhaps a hundred years old, which 
seems unique in form and material. It is made from a very 
large deer’s antler, the prongs having been sawed off, with 
the exception of the lowest, and the bowl is placed between 
that and the broad branch. It was handsomely carved, and 
was a good deal ornamented with red and blue paint, though 
much of this is gone. The pipe-stem is of wood, and forms 
the chord of the half-circle. The inside of the bowl is lined 
with metal, and the pipe was made among the Onondaga 
Indians. 

Although we find many beautifiul specimens of the pipe- 
maker’s art among the early Onondagas, it is doubtful whether 
the pipe-of-peace had, at first, the same significance to them 
that it had to some other nations. In their early meetings 
with the French, Dutch, and English, it has no great promin- 
ence, and generally seems not to have been used at all. Gar- 
angular alludes to it in his speech to De la Barre, in 1684, if 
that speech is correctly given. The same year the French 
Governor sent a red calumet to an Onondaga chief, and its 
meaning seems to have been well understood. At a confer- 
ence. with Frontenac, in 1673, the Iroquois smoked by them- 
selves before commencing business, but there seems to have 
been no tendering the calumet to the French. Later, its use 
is prominent, but rather asa foreign custom. The Lake tribes, 
in 1696, sent a message to the Iroqouis, and with it a calumet 
of red stone, of great size and beauty. Gov. du Colliers 
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smoked the calumet of peace with the western Indians, at 
Montreal, in 1701, and promised to preserve the pipe which 
the Indians had brought him. In 1709, the Mississaguras 
gave the Iroquois two large calumets to cover their dead, but 
no similar act appears on their part thus far. 

‘When the Far Indians came to Albany, in 1723, to confer 
with the English and Iroquois, they brought a calumet for 
each, and explained its use, as something to which they 
might not have been accustomed. “ A calumet pipe, amongst 
our nations is esteemed very valuable, and is the greatest 
token of peace and friendship we can express. A calumet 
pipe and tobacco is used when brethren come together to 
visit one another.” To the Six Nations they said: ‘‘ We have 
given to all our friends, and to all nations with whom we have 
entered in covenant, a calumet pipe of peace and friendship, 
and desire the Six Nations to accept of this calumet as a sin- 
cere and solemn token thereof.” 

After this, certainly, the Iroquois and the pipe of peace, 
as other nations long had done, and, in 1756, Sir William 
Johnson presented “ the largest pipe in America, made on 
purpose,” to the Six Nations, and said: “ Take this pipe to 
your great council chamber, at Onondaga; let it hang there 
in view; and should you be wavering in your minds at any 
time, take and smoke out of it, and think of my advice given 
with it, and you will recover and think properly.” 

There are several instances on record where the Catawbas 
and Cherokees, about the same time, brought the calumet to 
the New York Indians, and passed it from mouth to mouth. 
In 1765, the great Pontiac sent his great calumet, with wam- 
pum attached, to Sir Wm. Johnson, in token of peace, and a 
great number of pipes was collected in the West and South- 
west, by the Iroquois ambassadors, a few years later. 

These facts will account for the ornaments and fragments 
of red pipe-stone in New York, which probably belong to this 
period, or a little earlier. 

European pipes, however, soon began to take the place of 
the Indian article. In 1692, tobacco-pipes appear among the 
English presents to the Indians, and, thenceforth were cus- 
tomary gifts. Some were of wood and tin; others are 
described as “wampum-pipes;” and others of white clay; yet 
found on Indian sites along the Mohawk, which were given in 
such quantities as to supply the general demand. 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. W. M. BEAUCHAMP. 
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BURIAL CUSTOMS IN OREGON. 





LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN WHO TRAVELED THROUGH THAT REGION AT 
AN EARLY DATE. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 
In 1832, I crossed the plains and mountains. Traveled 


with a party of Missouri fur-traders to the west of the Salt 
Lake, then, as one of twelve eastern men, we made our way 
down the Lewis River through the country of the Shoshone 
Indians, ‘and in six weeks reached the first Hudson Bay trad- 
ing post at Walla Walla, a country so poor in furs that it was 
not visited either by them or the American traders. They 
lived almost entirely on salmon, of which they fed us freely, 
refusing pay, though we had horses packed not only with 
trinkets, but knives and hatchets—things to them invaluable, 
for they were still using stone and bone implements instead 
of iron. 

At Walla Walla we exchanged the saddle for a boat, in 
which we descended the Columbia to its mouth, and after 
looking out on the broad’ Pacific, we returned to Fort Van- 
couver, having been invited by its governor, as he was called, 
a Dr. McLauchlin, to pass the winter in his fort, where, 
though he claimed me as a guest, he consented that I might 
teach his son and the other half-breed boys of the fort to read. 
The coming spring, he loaned me seed and farming tools, and 
I went up the Willamette river to where Salem now is, and 
tilled some prairie lands and raised some wheat and other 
crops. But tiring of a hermit life, I gave my crop to the 
company for a passage in a ship to be sent down the coast. 
So I visited San Francisco Bay, the Sandwich and Society 
islands, passed the cape, stopped at Rio, landed at Norfolk, 
Va., and returned to Troy, N. Y., after an absence of two 
and a half years. In reference to Indian burials in Oregon, 
I observed nothing of their disposal of the dead till I reached 
the neighborhood of the Cascades of the Columbia, where 
they wrapped the body in robes and placed them side by side 
as they died, in a shed, where they could be plainly seen, but 
so inclosed as not to be reached by the wolves. 

From Fort Vancouver down the river to its mouth, I no- 
ticed that, after wrapping up the body, they placed it, with all 
the property of the deceased, in and about a canoe, which 
they placed on the bank of the river in some high and con- 
spicuous place, first so damaging articles as to unfit them tor 
use. Still, with them it was the highest of crimes to rob a 
grave. But their infants they placed in a box, and this they 
fixed among the branches of tall trees, and it was said that, 
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to the north of them, some thus placed bodies of the grown 
in crotches of trees. 

On the Willamette, they buried their dead in the earth. 
When the grave was dug, they placed slabs on the bottom 
and sides, and when they had lowered the wrapped body 
down, placed another over, resting on the side ones, and filled 
in the earth. One of their burial grounds was near my cabin, 
where I attended the funeral of a-young man and witnessed 
the whole ceremony. After thus depositing the body and 
filling the graves, they built a fire on the same, and all 
the triends sat about it and chanted a mournful dirge 
for a long time, all as solemn as at a Christian burial. 
Often after, the mother came and deposited food in the 
earth at the head of the grave. At a man’s grave was 
stuck up a paddle, at a woman’s a camas stick, they being the 
diggers of that most excellent root. During my journeyings 
I did not notice any prehistoric remains of man or animals, 
but much of the cafions and mountains, Mount Head and St. 
Helen, vast ranges of mountain and extended plains of vol- 
canic rock. - 


> 





ARCHAOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS IN FRANCE. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

In May of the present year, a “Congrés Scientifique, Arché- 
ologique et Historique” was held at Dax, in the department 
of the Lourdes, France. The initiation of the Congress is 
mainly due to the exertions of the members, and especially of 
the president, M. H. du Boucher, of the “Société de Borda,” 
one of the most flourishing of those literary societies of 
south-western France, which do so much to promote literary 
and scientific research in these regions. The neighborhood of 
Dax is interesting on many accounts. Its salt mines, its hot 
mud and water baths and fountains, its sands and dunes, with 
the underlying ¢uf, or alios, attract the attention of the geol- 
ogist. In prehistoric archeology it is still more rich. The 
exhibition connected with the Congress gave -full evidence af 
this in the abundance of objects found in the neighborhood, 
flints, stone hatchets, pottery, bronze, copper, gold and iron 
instruments, arms and ornaments. To a more recent period 
belong the camps and military stations, occupied first by Kel- 
tec, or even by anterior races, subsequently utilized by the 
Romans during their occupation of the country, and after 
their departure, by the inhabitants as a defense against bar- 
barian inroads, in the period between the downfall of Rome 
and the middle ages. Roman civilization, as well as its mili- 
tary power, is represented by the walls of Dax, until lately 
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the finest specimen of Roman fortifications in the whole region, 
and by the remains of villas and baths, and above all by the 
Roman roads, and by the coins so frequently found in the 
neighborhood. The medizval abbeys, churches and cathe- 
drals are full of interest to the archeologist, but are not dis- 
tinguished by unusual beauty, either in art or architecture. 
Archeology, prehistoric and historic, was decidedly the 
best represented feature in the Congress, both in the exhibi- 
tion and in the discussions. In the debate on the existence 
of man in the Tertiary period, sustained by MM. Cartailhac, 
Garrigou, Cte. de Chasteigner, and others, the conclusion was 
identical with that of the Congress of Lisbon, viz.: that the 
fact is not yet proven. The varied contents of the many 
tumuli, consisting of quartzite weapons, pottery, bronze, iron, 
copper and gold instruments and ornaments, and the funeral 
rites of the populations, were described by Dr. Testul. M. 
Cartailhac, against the general opinion, doubted whether the 
quartzite implements were intentionally cut. In discussing 
the lake-dwellings, M. Vaussenat threw doubt on those said 
to have been found in the Lac de Lourdes, and from a long 
personal knowledge of the lake, we are disposed to agree with 
him. Other lacustrine and marsh constructions, less open to 
doubt, were signalized on other points, at St. Jean de Lier, 
and in the Baronies near Baguéres de Bigorre. It was, how- 
ever, shown by examples in the district that carved piles were 
formerly used simply to indicate a ford. The camps and mil- 
itary works so common in the region were assigned to the 
successive occupation of many races, from almost prehistoric 
to early medizval times, standing, as they do, on the best 
points of natural defense. Analogous discoveries were an- 
nounced with regard to ecclesiastical monuments. Under the 
pavement of the old abbey church at Sorde, and in the park 
outside, remains of a fine Roman mosaic were found. _Frag- 
ments of Roman, Merovingian and Carlovingian materials 
were discovered in churches, generally of from Xth to XIIth 
centuries. Many other traces of older work still remaining, 
and of older customs, were brought before the notice of the 
Congress. To judge of the value of the linguistic contribu- 
tions on the dialects of the region, we await the publication 
of the annals of the Congress, and purely physical science 
does not fall within the department of the AMERICAN ANTI- 
QUARIAN. The promoters of the Congress and exhibition are 
to be congratulated on their success, and the resnlits are a 
good example of what may be done in archeology by well- 
directed local effort. WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 
BassEs PyRENEEs. 
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EDITORIAL. 


COINS AND PORTRAITS.—We give as a frontispiece to this 
number the portrait of the philosopher Epictetus. It is cer- 
fainly a very remarkable looking face, and the wonder is 
where the portrait came from. The coins are generally the 
source of information, but the task is to connect the portraits 
with the coins. There are portraits which have become so 
common as to be conventional. They are accepted as correct, 
and no one knows from whence they came. Occasionally, 
however, a change will occur; a new portrait of the same 
person will appear, and then people will begin to inquire as 
to the authority for the new likeness. Such a change hap- 
pened recently, in connection with the portrait of Julius Cexe- 
sar. Froude’s Cesar contains a portrait which resembles more 
that of a literary man, a professor in College, than that of the 
Great Cesar, as we have generally pictured him, and the 
question has arisen, ‘‘Is the likeness correct?” We have seen 
a coin, illustrated by a cut in Thalheimer’s Ancient History, 
which would show that this last portrait is the correct.one. 
How did this portrait of Epictetus come to us ? 


WITCHCRAFT AMONG THE CIVILIZED AND UNCIVILIZED 
RACES.—The existence of witchcraft superstition among the 
Aborigines has been known and referred to by missionaries 
for a long time. In fact it seems to have prevailed in this 
country as much as in Africa. Recently, a whole’ family 
were nearly destroyed, in Alaska, on account of it. The 
St. Louis Republican contains a letter, which has been 
quoted by the Presbyterian Home Missions, narrating the 
fact. The writer says that this superstition has prevailed 
among the Thlinkeets, as long as tradition has any record. 
J. G. Shea, also, refers to the existence of this super- 
stition, among the Taos, Zuni, Acoma, and Moquis, at the 
time of the first missions among them in 1622. The super- 
stition seems to have been connected with a high state of re- 
ligious sensibility, a belief in the supernatural, leading to the 
imaginary state where social delusions are very strong. 
The remark of the Zuni chief, while at Salem, is¥all the 
more striking from being, made on the spot where witchcraft 
appeared in the early history of our country. ‘‘Put,them to 
death,” was the sentence he pronounced; a strange echo of 
the sentiment which prevailed among enlightened Christians. 
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It is a query in our mind, whether the treatment of captives 
among the savages, was not connected with some kind of 
superstition, resembling this one of witchcraft. The treat- 
ment of the victims burned at the stake, does not seem to 
have sprung from any different feeling, whether among the 
savages of America or the Christians of Europe. What 
organic connection there can be between a real and true re- 
ligious conception and these atrocities of superstition, we are 
not able to show, but doubtless there is something in human 
nature which is deeply seated and is likely to survive through 
all time; and shall be one of the last things to be eliminated 
from Religion. It is strange that witchcraft, which is really 
a savage or barbaric trait, should survive and appear in 
history with such force as it has. 


PALAOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS.—Fournal of Victoria Insti- 
tute for March, 1882, contains an article by Nicholas Whitely, 
C. E., in which he announces the discovery of the geological 
origin of certain so-called Paleolithic implements, these im- 
plements coming from a gravel-pit at Broom, in the valley of 
the Axe, at Axminster, and supposed to be of a rude and 
heavy type of Paleolithic implements. They come from near 
the base of the bed, as is the case in the gravel beds in the 
valley of the Somme, and resemble the implements of the 
Somme type. Many of these rough tools of chert were 
found among the ballast on the railway near Exeter. Vast 
numbers of these drift “tools” have been found in the gravel 
beds. The implements and the gravel in the bed are similar, 
show the same kind of fracture, have been subject to the 
same forces. Chert differs from flint in breaking with a 
square, splintery fracture, instead of a conchoidal. These 
fractured pieces show no indications of manipulative skill, 
but were occasioned by natural causes. 


SCHLIEMANN’S LATE DISCOVERIES.—Dr. Schliemann has 
written several letters to the Anthropological Association of 
Berlin, the results of late explorations at ancient Troy. His 
effort has been to classify the relics, and different parts of the 
ruins, so as to identify them with one or the other of the three 
cities found on this site. The first city, he thinks, was a mere 
hamlet ; this was levelled, and on it the second city erected, 
which was, in turn, burned, and a third, more modern, built 
in its place. The larger part of the relics belong to the sec- 
ond city. A temple or hall was discovered, surrounded by a 
wall, with pilasters which had re-entrant angles. 


CASAR’S FoRTS.—About a hundred years ago some forts 
were discovered which were supposed to be similar to those 
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described by Cesar. These were found in Scotland, but were 
similar to others which existed also in France, Thuringia, Bo- 
hemia, and other places on the continent. These forts were 
constructed both of wood and of stone, the wood being placed 
cross-wise, forming a circular wall, and then the stone being 
thrown upon this, the stone protecting the wall, and keeping it 
from being burned. Recently other forts have been discov- 
ered near Bingen on the Rhine. The walls of these forts, as 
discovered, are vitrified; and a supposition is that the enemy, 
in attacking the forts, set fire to the wood, burned the inhabi- 
tants, and left the walls as a vitrified mass. The vitrefaction 
of the wall would, of course, preserve it, and so we have visi- 
ble ruins of those very forts which Julius Cesar attacked and 
destroyed. 


HoLy SMOKE.—Two bronze cysts have recently been dis- 
covered in Suabia, which were filled with a certain kind of gum 
resembling myrrh. This gum, on being burned, gave out a 
rich perfume, and it is supposed that it was one of those costly 
gums which kings and princes introduced from the far East. 


AT the Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, in 1881, Paul 
Mohr, Sr., and S. C. Heighway received silver medals for 
collections of archzological relics. 


DECEASED. — During the year past, a large number of 
archeologists in America have died. Among them, Hon. L. 
H. Morgan, Rev. E. A. Dalrymple, S. T. D., Prof. S. S. 
Haldeman, LL.D. Now the name of Wm. S. Vaux is added 
to the list. Mr. Vaux. was a collector of archzological relics, 
as well as of minerals. He employed a part of his wealth in 
purchasing rare specimens, and left a small but choice cabinet. 
Minerals were his specialty, but archeology received more or 
less attention. He was vice-president of the Numismatic and 
Antiquarian Society, and of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, president of Zoological Society and treasurer of Ameri- 
can Anthropolical Association during the existence of that 
society. 


THE sudden death of B. B. Redding, by apoplexy, deprives 
California of one of its most active and reliable scientific 
workers. Mr. Redding, at the time of his death, was a Regent 
of the State University, Trustee of the Academy of Science, 
member of the Fish Commission, and secretary of the land 
department of the Central Pacific railroad. He was the organ- 
izer of the Horticultural Society, and had been a leader in 
archzological researches for several years. His death will not 
only be deplored in California, but throughout the country. 
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ANIMISM AND SUN-WORSHIP AMONG THE INDIANS.— 
The word Animism is used to express the primitive form of 
religion which is found among savage people in all parts of 
the world. It comes from the belief that everything and 
every person consists of two parts, a body and a spirit. The 
beings which fill the Indian universe are not supernatural and 
do not have the attributes of God, but are more like the 
spirits which some people think manifest themselves at the 
present time. These may be the spirits of animals, or ghosts 
of any kind. Every river and every bend of a river has a 
spirit: The spirits of falls, cataracts or rapids, are especially 
dreaded. Drowning is oftentimes ascribed to the work of a 
spirit.” It is probable that sun-worship originated from this, 
and in the following way: Everything having a body and 
spirit, the sun is supposed to be a sun-spirit, as well as a sun- 
-form, hence the superstitious regard for it. Thus it is the 
same in reality with animism and with animal-worship, for 
the natives do not distinguish such beings as sun and moon 
from men and other animals. Plants and other objects, winds 
and storms, rocks and trees, animals and men, sun and moon, 
all have both a body and soul. The last number of the An- 
thropological Fournal contains an article on the subject by 
E. A. Im. Thurm, which is partly a review of Mr. Dorman’s 
book, but which is also suggestive of the religious ideas prev- 
alent among the Indians of British Guiana. The author says, 
“The spirit of all rocks are supposed to be capable of harm, 
and sculptured rocks are especially dreaded. 


HUMAN FOOT-PRINTS FOUND IN SOLID ROCK.—The Ne- 
vada State’s Prison, at Carson, is situated on a sand-stone 
spur, which runs out from the Pine Nut Mts. into the Carson 
plains, like a great promontory. The prison quarry has un- 
capped the spur to a depth of from 30 to 40 feet, and exposed 
a layer of aranaceous shale. In this shale, and covering a space 
of about an acre and a half, have been found a large number of 
tracks, both of animals and birds, and what are supposed, also, 
to be human foot-prints. Eight great, square impressions, 20 
by 22 inches in size, showing a stride of 41% feet, come out from 
the super-incumbent rock. These have been supposed to be 
the tracks of a mastodon, or mammoth. Tracks of a wading 
bird are also seen along with it. What is more remarkable, 
however, is that a number of foot-prints, such as a giant man 
would make, if shod with thick-soled mocasins or sandals, 
have been found. There are six series of them, the foot- 
prints numbering from 8 to 17 in each. The size of the san- 
dal ig as follows: 19 inches in length, 8 inches broad at the 
ball, 6 inches at the heel, having a length of stride 2 feet 3 
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inches. The distance between the feet, or straddle, is 18 
inches. Most of them have straight-pointed toes, supposed 
to distinguish the white man of to-day. In no case is the 
naked foot distinctly shown. In all the tracks the toes turn 
outward. 

This discovery, with that of the Calaveras skull, will, no 
doubt, be seized upon as direct proof that man existed in the 
Tertiary, as early as the Miocene. From these papers it ap- 
pears that several quite distinct tracks of deer are to be seen, 
some of which resemble those of a wolf, and abundant tracks 
of wading birds, which do not differ from those of the same 
class now living. The rock above.the tracks is 15 ft. in height, 
and gives evidence of having been at one time the shore of a 
local or isolated lake. Its level is above that of Lake La 
Hontan, which itself is, as is well known, an ancient basin, 
now empty, but was, in the Pliocene age, the bed of a great 
lake or fresh-water sea. These tracks antedate the present 
river-system of the Sierras, and must be very old. It seems 
to be uncertain whether the rock belonged to the Quarternary 
or Tertiary, but it is more uncertain whether they are human 
foot-prints or not. Papers were read before the California 
Academy of Science by Dr. Harkness and Mr. Gibbs, both 
of whom seemed to think that the tracks are doubtless human. 
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EDITED BY ALB. S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





HIAWATHA was, according to the legend, a chief of high 
renown among the Onondagas, who, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, devised a system of permanent government 
for the Five Nations, to save them from the continual fratri- 
cidal wars in which they were engaged. At first he had to 
contend against the hostile influence of his fellow-chief, Ato- 
tarho, or “ The Entangled One,” but, by his prudent coun- 
sels, he finally succeeded in establishing the confederacy which 
has made the Iroquois once so great and powerful. The Hia- 
watha legend lives among the Iroquois people of New York 
and on the Brantford Reserve, Ontario, at the present day, 
and is recounted by their story-tellers with a large amount of 
details, which probably have some historical facts as a solid 
foundation. The name is variously pronounced, and means 
“The one who seeks the wampum belt.” 
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The above is an abstract of Mr. Horatio Hale’s article read 
at the Cincinnati meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, August, 1881, entitled “A Lawgiver 
of the Stone Age,” and has been published in full in its “Pro- 
ceedings.” (Salem: 1881. 8vo., pp. 324-341.) The article is 
equally interesting to historians and ethnologists as to linguists. 
It shows, among many other things, that Schoolcraft con- 
founded Hiawatha with the Odjibwé deity Manabozho, and 
imputed to him in his “ Hiawatha Legends ”’ all the feats so 
poetically described in Longfellow’s immortal creation. 


THE ETHNOLOGY AND LANGUAGES of the Indian tribes on 
and around the Isthmus of PANAMA are not so well known as 
they ought to be, although some of the oldest discoverers of 
America speak of them in their descriptions. Commander 

Lull, U. S. N., gave a vocabulary taken at St. Blas Point and 
Caledonia Harbor in 1874 (402 words and 24 sentences, in 
Amer. Philol. Soc’y Transact.) Alphonse L. Pinart travelled 
along these coasts in 1880-1881, and acquired there a Spanish 
manuscript written by Father Franco, secretary of the Bishop 
of Panama, at the commencement of the nineteenth century: 
‘*‘Noticia de los Indios.Guaymies y de sus constumbres,” fol- 
lowed by a ‘‘ Vocabulario castellano, guaymi y norteno,” and 
another “vocabulario sabanero y dorasque.” On returning to 
San Francisco, Mr. Pinart published (1882) these important 
papers in the original Spanish, to form the fourth volume of 
his Linguistic Collection (Paris, E. Leroux). The noticia 
and the vocabularies fill 73 pages in quarto; the latter contain 
from 800 to 1,200 vocables each, all the four dialects, which 
are spoken ‘at an inconsiderable distance from each other, 
belonging to one and the same linguistic family. We give a 
few words from the Northern (Nortefio) dialect: Cow, nabi or 
nebimore; ox, nebicuguane; horse, mozo; ant, nagaga; spider, 
iogo; fox, mubiali; tooth, tu; cat, michi; Aog, madu or metu; 
horn, croddu, grotu; car, olo; tail, cubara; grass, crio or 
comuto} straw, mequio; flower, cridron; knife, nitrachi; 
lance, pucocri; arrow, bugd; dow, tuguen. 


WRIGHT, ALLEN.—Chahta Leksikon. Choctaw in English 
Definition, for the Choctaw academies and schools. First 
edition — 1,000 copies. St. Louis: Printed by Presbyterian 
Publishing Company, 207 North Eighth Street. (1880.) 12mo. 
311 pages. 

This is the title of the first dictionary that has ever been 
published on the harmonious, soft and pliant language of the 
Cha’hta, a people the majority of whom have been settled in 
the Indian Territory for the last forty-five years. The words 
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are put down in the missionary alphabet in use among the 
tribe for nearly a century. The compound terms and some 
participles figure as separate items, and thus the number of 
words or items in this dictionary reaches eleven thousand. 
The author, who lives at Atoka, near Boggy Depot, Choctaw 
Nation, I. T., is a full-blood Indian, of no common attain- 
ments; a theologian, preacher, and formerly governor of his 
tribe, and also at various times delegate of the Choctaw 
Indians to the government in Washington for transacting 
tribal business. The work of a full-blood Indian on his own 
language, in which he has been teaching and preaching for 
forty years past, certainly deserves more attention from stu- 
dents and linguists than the ephemeral products of the same 
kind composed by whites, who are only superficially ac- 
quainted with an Indian language. The book can be obtained 
by remitting $1.50 to the author himself, and will be of great 
help to any one desirous of acquiring this language. Mr. 
Allen Wright would deserve double praise if he would pub- 
lish a second part, containing English words with their corre- 
sponding Cha’hta terms. 


PLATZMANN, JULIUS.—G/lossar der feuerlindischen Sprache. 
Leipzig: B. G. Treubner. 1882. 1I2mo. 56 and 266 pages, 
With portraits of two Fuegians, and a map of the country. 

This volume contains a glossary of the Yahgan- Fuegian 
gospel of St. Luke, recently spoken of in the AMERICAN 
ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. IV., No. 3, and is divided in a Fuegian- 
German and a German-Fuegian part. The author has trans- 
cribed the orthography of the anonymous translator into his 
native German orthography, to render the language more 
accessible to his countrymen, and carefully states the equiva- 
lents used for his transcription. Many vocables are not 
reduced to their simplest forms, though this would be very 
desirable, as far as the verbs are concerned. Many sentences 
are quoted with their literal rendering in German, often also 
in Latin andin Greek. The glossary is preceded by four histori- 
cal and topographical articles, composed by Dr. Karl Whist- 
ling, describing minutely some peculiarities of this southern 
extremity of America. We trust that Platzmann’s book will 
find many readers among those who take an interest in the 
linguistics and ethnology of this western hemisphere. 


CuBA.—The ancient inhabitants of the greater Antillian 
islands (Cuba, Hayti, etc.), have disappeared so rapidly under 
the cruel treatment of the first Spanish conquerors, that our 
knowledge of their customs, affinities, laws, religion and lan- 
guages has remained in a fragmentary state. Many recent 
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authors have attempted to gather all that could be collected 
upon their antiquities, and it is now certain that they spoke 
dialects of the great Carib or Galibi stock, which now holds 
the north coast of South America. Nicolas Fort y Roldan, 
in his Cuba indigena, Madrid, 1881 (200 pages, 12mo), has 
brought together a large number of Indian local names found 
in Cuba, and has done his best to explain these (as well as 
some Indian words in the Cuban-Spanish dialect) ethnologic- 
ally and linguistically. 


MALAGASY.—The editor of the “Antananarivo Annual,” 
the learned Rev. R. Baron, missionary of the London Miss. 
Society, has brought together in his last number (1881, No. 5), 
a varied selection of articles to illustrate the history, ethnog- 
raphy and linguistics of Wadagaskar, which, on perusal, prove 
to be of high interest. This annual is printed in the capital 
of the island, Antananarivo, and forms octavo numbers of 
over 100 pages each. Of the contents of No. V. we mention: 
Two Years among the Sakalava; On the Flora and Fauna of 
Madagaskar (by Alfr. R. Wallace); Foreign Words in Mala- 
gasy; Madagaskar and its Proverbs; The Malagasy “Passives” 
(a verbal form); Marsden on the Malagasy Language, etc., etc. 


-—— 
> 





RECENT INTELLIGENCE. 





THE BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED stone sculptures of Santa 
Lucia de Cosamalguapa (a town near the volcano de Fuego 
in Guatemala), of which we have spoken at various times in 
this periodical, have at last reached their destination, the 
Royal Ethnological Museum at Berlin, Germany. When Dr. 
Adolf Bastian visited Guatemala early in 1876, he paid two 
visits to the locality where the carved stones were imbedded 
in the soil among the ruins of an ancient city, securing at the 
same time his right for the removal of these monuments to 
the Berlin museum by legal steps with the local authorities. 
The thickness and weight of the stones necessitated the cut- 
ting off of their back part, a work which the explorer Dr. 
Berendt, superintended on the spot up to his untimely death, 
April 12, 1878. Subsequently the representative of the Ger- 
man Empire in Guatemala took charge of the removal of these 
interesting remains, which consist of a porous andesitic. lava, 
and after five years of constant exertions they finally arrived 
at Stettin in August, 1881, and a few weeks after in the 
Prussian capital. 
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Dr. F. Habel, an Austrian explorer, took careful sketches of 
their outlines in 1862, published and described them in “Con- 
tributions of the Smithson. Institution,” Vol. XXII., 4to, 
1878, in a separate publication of ninety pages and eight Al- 
bertype plates. As soon as the sculptures arrived in Berlin, 
Dr. Bastian published three of the most interesting slabs from 
photographs, and gave a lucid description of their purport 
and mythic-historic origin in a folio publication, which has 
just now reached our office: “Steinsculpturen aus Guatemala. 
Herausgegeben von A. Bastian, Director der ethnologischen 
Abtheilung der Kén. Museen.” Berlin, Weidmann, 1882. 
fol. 30 pages. 3 plates. 

Bastian thinks that the ruins of Santa Lucia are the remains 
of an ancient settlement of the Cholutecans or Chorotegans, 
who are an offshoot of the Chiapanecs in Chiapas, and are 
historically known to have emigrated to the southeast. The 
scenes and acts represented in the slabs are connected with 
the mysteries or mystic worship once instituted at Huehuetan 
in Soconusco, and these mysteries were themselves repre- 
sentations of Xibalba’s underground world. The rest of the 
volume is taken up by the publication of correspondence with 
Dr. Berendt and others, showing the progress of the work of 
removal. 

On page 22 is mentioned another field of ruins, sculptured 
stones, rests of walls, etc., called the group of San Juan Per- 
dido, distant 14 leguas from Santa Lucia. Here are found 
statues of animals, persons, enormous heads, sacrificial vases, 
which, from the descriptions given by Dr. Berendt, promise 
to be of great archeological interest to future explorers. 

LAKE-DWELLERS’ RELICS.—-We have received from Jacob Messikommer, an 
assortment of Lake-dwellers’ relics, among which are fleshers, with bone hafts; 
bone needles, stone celts, hammer-stones, pieces of cloth, a large assortment of 
seeds, all of which are from recent finds. e propose to distribute them, by way 
of exchange, with the collectors of this country. 

The Swiss papers announce the discovery of the skull of one of the Lake- 


dwellers. It was found beneath a bed of tufa 15 feet thick. The skull is doli- 
chocephalic. 


A BRONZE VESSEL FOUND AT PLUSCARDYN, WALEs.—It was found at Ur- 
chard Priory. There were also discovered at the spot, large beams of oak, used in 
the construction of some pit or underground store. 


PREHISTORIC POTTERY IN EGypt.—At a recent meeting of the Berlin Anthro- 
oe Society, Dr. Jeger read a paper on the above subject, and a discussion 
ollowed, in which Prof. Virchow took part. 


ARTHUR’S RouND TABLE.—The Royal Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain recently visited Arthur’s Round Table and Long Meg and her Daughters, 
in Penrith, Cumberland. Prof. Stevens, of Copenhagen, made some remarks upon 
the cup and ring marks found upon the stones, ———s to the circle known by 
the latter name. He thought they were religious symbols, pointing to the worship 
of the sun, at a time as early as the Stone Age. The Institute also visited a circle 
at Mayborough, and a smaller circle close to it, which Mr. Evans declared to be a 
place of burial. 
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EGYPTIAN BOOMERANG.—Gen. Pitt Rivers recently read a paper before the 
Anthropological Institute of London, on the Egyptian Boomerang, and exhibited 
several specimens. 


THE DeEviL’s Quoits.—In Shrowlfield, in Somerset, two stone pillars known 
as the Devil’s Quoits have ruthlessly been broken up. The name Coet or Dolmen 
means, in Britain, a grove, or wood. Sometimes it is transferred to the rude stone 
monuments standing therein. The Rev. H. C. Nutt, of East Harptree, has a very 

- interesting note on the same, in a recent number of the Antiguary. 


BRITISH MusEuM.—The Hellenic room, situated between the Elgin room and 
the Egyptian gallery, has received a new addition for the remains of the mauso- 
leum of Helikarnassus. This mausoleum is one of the-finest examples of Ionic 
architecture in existence. The Hellenic room has long been crowded, notwith- 
standing the removal of many things to the South Kensington. 


EARTH-WoRKS IN YORKSHIRE,—Gen. Pitt Rivers has a paper in the last 
number of the Yournal of the Anthropological Institute, on earthworks in the 
Yorkshire Wolds, which he regards as intrenchments erected during the prehistoric 
times, to defend those who had arrived by sea. The people who erected them 
were in the early bronze stage, but he could not determine whether they were from 
Denmark or France. A map is given, and plates showing the stone implements 
discovered in the excavation. 

The same journal contains notes on some excavations made in tumuli near 
Copiapo, Italy, by J. H. Mudge. Also on some stone implements from British 
Guiana, by E. F. ImThurm. These stone implements are found in shell mounds, 
scattered on the surface, or stored up by modern Indians. The writer thinks them 
to have been Carib implements. One interesting fact is mentioned in this paper: 
that the Indians of South America spend their Mewe hours in fashioning highly 
ornamental implements which they never use, except, perhaps, ceremonially. They 
treasure these up, while they take to the fields implements that have cost less labor. 
The most interesting paper, however, is on the discovery of chert implements in strati- 
fied gravel, in the Nile valley, near Thebes, by Maj. Gen. Pitt Rivers. The Egyp- 
tians used flint implements in embalming, and for ceremonial purposes. It has 
been ascertained, too, that the hieroglyphics can be easily worked with flint, for 
this material, by fracture and use, renews its own edge. 


FoLK-LorE.—At the general meeting of the “Folk-Lore Society,” held at 
Lord Beauchamp’s house, Karl Blind, who has recently discovered a number of 
curious Shetlandic tales, referring to the ancient Germanic water-cult, announced 
in his speech that he has received now from Shetland, some remarkable communi- 
cations of current folk-tales which shed much light on the vexed question of the 
race origin of the Pechts, or Picts, whose stone structures are still studding the 
Northern Islands, as well as Scotland. 


THE antiques discovered in 1881 at Dayr-el-Baharee, in the mountains of 
Thebes, numbered 6,000. They have been catalogued and placed in new halls 
built for them in the Boolak Museum, at Cairo, and have escaped injury during 
the recent anarchy. 

Last April a black pot containing about 3,000 medizval coins was dug up in 
Basel. Most of them bore the mint-mark of the bishop of that city. None of 
them were later in date than 1272. In that year, Aug. 24, the suburb where they 
were found was burned and plundered by Rudolf of Hapsburg. The money was 
probably secreted at that crisis. 


In digging a grave at Westminster Abbey it has been discovered that a Roman 
villa once stood on the site of its nave. Twelve feet below the level of the present 
pavement remains of a hypocaust [furnace] etc., were found. 


A FRAGMENT has been discovered at Rome of the shield of Achilles, bearing 
not only the sculptures but a portion of the text of Homer. 


A STATUE of Nike [Victory], discovered in 1863, in Samothrace, dashed into 
118 fragments, has been reconstructed and just placed on its original pedestal, which 
was the prow of a galley. It is now one of the finest sculptures in the Parisian 
Louvre. The movement of the wind-wafted robe as the goddess flies down from 
heaven is in the grandest style. 
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A GALLERY of modern art has just been opened in Rome, and an annual 
appropriation of 100,000 francs is to be made for it by the Italian government. 


THE drawings in the Louvre now number thirty-seven thousand ; the sculptures 
in the Roman museums, three thousand four hundred and thirty-eight. 


M. Paut Baupry, who gained European fame by his frescoes in the Grand 
Opera House of Paris, has just executed a magnificent ceiling decoration for Van- 
derbilt. His subject is the Cupid and Psyche myth which Raphael immortalized in 
the Parnesina at Rome. 


A HOARD of Anglo-Saxon coins has been unearthed in Wicklow, Ireland. 
None of them bear a later date than A. D. 824. They were minted in Kent (Eng.), 
and are supposed to have fallen into the hands of Danish-Irish who in A. D. 832 
ravaged Sheppey. 

THE Athenian Parthenon, blown to fragments when used as a powder maga- 
zine, is being strangely reconstructed. Long ago a slab of its carved friese was dis- 
covered in Modena, and another in France. In 1877 a centaur’s head dug up in 
Athens was found to fit a body on one of the friezes in the British Museum. A 
Dr. Waldstein has just found a head in the Parisian Louvre to belong on one of the 
Lapithae cut on the London Elgin Marbles. Pages might be filled with a cata- 
logue of the minor discoveries, each of which helps the resnrrection of the work of 
Phidias. 


THE Revista Contemporanca of Madrid, in the number for August 15, has a 
brief, but somewhat vague, account of a visit to the remains of an ancient city, 
marked as Brabum on Coello’s map of the Province of Bargos, but known in the 
neighborhood as the Ciudad de Montesclaros. The ruins, which are situated on an 
elevated plateau, a little to the N. W. of Nuez de Abajo, and not far from the 
Roman road from Bribiesca to Segisamum, seem to consist of earthworks faced on 
both sides, and on the top with rough unhewn masonry of small stones without 
mortar. In the centre of the enclosure is an artificial mound of some 50 metres 
diameter, and from 6 to 8 metres above the surrounding surface, and on it are the 
remains of a circle of from 12 to 14 large calcareous stones. The mound is sup- 
ported at its base by a wall similar to the one described above. The most remark- 
able seems to be the fact that bones are found in sufficient quantities to be extracted 
for manufacture and for exportation. Within the walls coins have been found, two 
of them in gold, but unhappily not one of these is either figured or described in the 
paper. Many bronze ornaments and; instruments, some of very rude, others of 
more artistic workmanship have -been found, as well as some few in iron. The 
anonymous author suggests that these may be the remains of a fortified — or 
outpost of the Keltiberians, afterwards utilized by the Romans to protect the plank 
of the road above mentioned. 

There can hardly be a doubt that we have here the remains of one of the 
many lost cities of ancient (almost pre-historic) Spain, and which, with the so- 
called Keltiberian coins and inscriptions in the “letras desconocidas,” prove the 
existence, as Strabo and Diodorus assert, of a civilization anterior to cither 
Carthagenia or Roman, not highly advanced perhaps, but superior to that of any 
pure Keltic tribe to the North in Gaul, or elsewhere. 
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NOTES FROM ORIENTAL PERIODICALS. 





By Pror. J. AVERY. 


Indian Antiquary (Bombay):--This monthly magazine, which is probably 
little read in America, is a rich treasury of original researches on the archzology, 
history, literature, languages, folklore, &c., of India. It is supported by the fore- 
most native and foreign meat te in that country, with occasional contributions from 
savants in Europe. We note a few of the papers which have appeared in the last 

uarter—April to July. Mr. Edward Thomas describes some Arabic coins recently 
found in Sind. This province on the lower Indus was invaded by Arabs from the 
south or Persia in AD., 712, who succeeded in gaining permanent foothold, but 
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ultimately ay soome by absorption into the larger Hindu population. The few 
coins hitherto discovered bearing the —— of Arab princes are valuable in con- 
structing the obscure history of that period. An important feature of this maga- 
zine is the large number of inscriptions of which it publishes fac-similes as well as 
translations, thus enabling scholars everywhere to form independent judgments of 
this important source of historic evidence. Mr. J. F. Fleet has contributed more 
than any one else to this subject, the list of inscriptions presented by him number- 
ing 121, which nearly equals the total issues of the magazine. These records are 
found upon temples, monuments, and copper plates conveying royal grants, and are 
our chief reliance for the history of medizval India. Mrs. F. A. Steel is publish- 
ing a collection of folklore which she has gleaned from the mouths of the people in 
the Panjab, and* Lieut. R. C. Temple describes the custom prevailing among the 
lower castes in the same province, of adopting high-sounding names; thus, a potter 
is called Parjaipat “lord of creatures,’’ a groom Bhagat “saint,” a tailor Khatifa 
“caliph.” Mr. H. H. Howorth is writing the history of Chinghiz Khan and his 
ancestors, in which he does not confine himself to political annals, but contributes 
much information regarding the literary and religious history of the Mongols. 
The records of Central Asia have hitherto been so sealed to the public in Chinese, 
Russian, and other languages not generally understood, that Mr. Howorth’s labors 
will be gratefully appreciated. Prof. Forchhammer begins a series of articles on 
the Indo-Chinese languages, as does Dr. E. Miiller also on Simhalese grammar. 


Four. of the Asiat. Soc. of Bengal.. Vol L., Part I. Nos. III and IV.-- 
This Part contains two papers. The first is on Relics from Ancient Persia in gold, 
silver, and copper, by Maj. Gen. A. Cunningham. In the year 1877 a remarkable 
discovery of gold and silver figures, ornaments, and coins was made near the town 
of Takht-i-Kuwat on the Oxus river. The dates of the objects, in the opinion of 
the writer, range from the time of Darius to that of Antiochus the Great and 
Euthydemus of Bactria. They were found scattered in the sands of the river, and 
are supposed to have been buried near the stream when Euthydemus was defeated 
by Antiochus, circa B. C. 212. During more tlian 2,000 years they have escaped 
the greed of successive hordes of barbarians until recently brought to light by the 
wearing away of the river bank. The greater part of the find came into the hands 
of Gen. Cunningham, who describes the objects minutely, and adds much interesting 
matter regarding Persian dress, ornaments, and coinage. The second paper is by 
Babu S.€ Das, deputy inspector of schools at Darjiling, on the silidiens and 
political history of Thibet. The part relating to religion describes only that form 
of belief which preceded the introduction of Buddhism, and survives in some degree 
to the present time. This is known as the Bonreligion. The writer translates for 
us a chapter from a native work which was written in 1740, and professes to give an 
authentic history of the primitive faith. This was, so far as we can judge, of the 
same general type as that prevailing elsewhere among rude peoples. The civil 
history of Thibet, which the writer also derives from native sources, begins with 
the date B. C. 416, when, according to tradition, the king who first brought the 
country under one rule ascended the throne. The independent monarchy continued 
down to the 13th cent., when the country became a dependency of Mongolia and 
subsequently of China. 

The Calcutta Review.—This periodical always contains an inviting list of 
papers, but one relating more to India of the present than of the past. In the 
number for April Mr. H. G. Keene writes a discriminating sketch of some of the 
illustrious men who adorned the Indiar. Services in the first half of the present 
century. Mr. J. C. Ghosh describes that remarkable institution, the Village Com- 
munity, as it exists in Bengal and Upper India, of which Mr. Elphinstone said that 
they “‘are little republics, having nearly everything they can want within them- 
selves, and almost independent of any foreign invasions. They seem to last where 
nothing else lasts.” Lieut. R. C. Temple contributes some popular songs as they 
are heard in northern India. Rev. - E. Scott, in a brief paper, gives abundant 
proof that Indian Missions are not a failure. 

Fournal Asiatigue. April-June.—Mon. H. Sauvaire concludes a series of 
— on Musulman numismatics and metrology. The misfortunes of the Bud- 

hist Arhats are described by Mon. L. Feer. Messieurs J. and H. Derenbourg 
write on the epigraphy of Yemen. Mon. E. Senart contributes a second paper on 
the inscriptions of Piyadasi, better known as Asoka, who reigned in India about 
250 B. C., and is famous on more than one account. Mon. J. Halevy writes on 
the inscriptions of Safa. 
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Four. of the German Orient. Soc. Vol. XXXVI, Part I.—The principal con- 
tents of this issue are: The Arabic dialect of Mosul and Mardin, > A. Socin ; 
The language and customs of the!Parsees in Persia, by A. Houtum-Schindler; 
Armenian notes, by H. Hiibschmann; Inscriptions from Edessa, by Ed. Sachan. 


Four. of the Anthrop-Institute (London).—This, though not exclusively an 
Oriental periodical, usually contains papers of interest to Oriental scholars. In the 
last number received, for May, we note a brief paper by Dr. E. B. Tyler on the 
Asiatic Relations of Polynesian Culture, in which the author seeks to prove by a 
correspondence of arts the early spread of civilization from central ik southern 
Asia to Oceanica. In the same number Mr. M. J. Walhouse writes on Vestiges of 
Girl Sacrifices, Jar Burial, and Contracted Interments in India and the East. On 
the west coast of India, from Malabar to the Cape, are found huge earthen mortu- 
ary jars usually about five feet in height, four feet in largest girth, and pear-shaped. 
They are found simply buried in the earth and covered with a flat stone, without 
the encircling rows of stones or other marks commonly associated with kistvaens 
and cromlechs. They contain, besides earth, fragments of bones, scraps of iron, 
and occasionally smaller urns. The natives declare that they hold the remains of 
sacrificed virgins; that the rajas were accustomed to slay young girls on the borders 
of their dominions to secure them from invasion. Similar stories are told in other 
parts of India. Niches in forts are shown where girls are said to have been walled 
in to render the place impregnable. The use of jars with narrow mouths indicates 
the practice of cutting up the body before interring it. Mr. G. Bertin discusses 
the Origin and Primitive Home of the Semites. After criticising the theories that 
find the earliest seat of the race in Babylonia, Arabia, or elsewhere, the writer 
seeks to prove that it wasin Africa. He holds that the Semites and Hamites had 
a common ancestry; that they migrated together down the Nile and parted in 
Egypt, the Semites passing on across the Isthmus of Suez and settling first in 
Arabia Petrzea. The writer supports his theory on the striking agreement which 
he sees between the Semitic and Hamitic tongues, and on the fact that the Arabic 
seems to have preserved most fully the characteristics of primitive Semitic speech. 
In his anxiety to prove the close relationship of the Semitic languages to Egyptian 
the writer fails to point out the striking coincidences between the latter tongue and 
the Aryan family. Mr. Bertin’s conclusions are widely at variance with those 
reached by most scholars competent to discuss the subject, and will probably be 
accepted by few. 
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Facts AND FANCIES IN MODERN SCIENCE: Studies of the Relations of Science to Prev- 
alent Speculations and Religious Belief. J.W. Dawson, LL. D., F. R.8., ete. Am. Bap. 
Pub. Soc’y. Philadelphia. 


PiIcTORIAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING To MARK. Edited by Rev. Edwin 
W.Rice. Am.8.8. Union. Philadelphia. 

THE ORDER OF THE ScrENcES. An Essay by Chas. W. Shields, of Princeton College. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1882. 

SorrPTURE History: Delineated from Biblical Records and all other accessible 
sources. Prof. Jas. Strong, 8. T. D., Drew Theo. Sem’y. 1878. 

SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. By Henry Ward Beecher, Sept., 1873- 
March, 1874. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1882. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HISTORIC RESEARCH FOR THE THEOLOGICAL STUDENT oF To- 
pay. Address by Rev. Hugh MacDonald Scott, at his inauguration as Sweetser and Michi- 
gan Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Chicago Theological Seminary. Jameson & 
Morse, Chicago, 1882. . 


ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS by Chas. F. Deems, D. D., LL.D. Am. Inst. of Christian 

Philosophy. New York, 1882. 
‘ SELEcT NOTES ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1882, By Rev. F. N. and M. A. 
Peloubet. W. A. Wilde & Co. Boston. 
a See PuHILosopHy. By C. W. Shields, D.D. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. New 
York, 1877. 

A few years ago, Geology furnished the topics for discussion between the 
religious teachers and scientific students. Now, however, it is Anthropology. The 
books which are most read, and the magazine articles which attract the most atten- 
tion, are upon the themes connected with man and his origin. This is a natural 
result of the progress which has been made in the department of Anthropology. 
The discoveries which have been made in the East have revolutionized history. 
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They have confirmed Scripture, however, and so scientists leave these to the theo- 
logians. There are, however, discoveries which seem to throw doubt upon the 
Scripture record, especially as to the recent origin of man, and his creation by 
direct power of the Almighty. Religious teachers are not, many of them, disposed 
to surrender their ground as creationists. . A few are, like Mr. Beecher, ready to 
give up the belief, and to accept the Darwinian theory to the full extent. Others 
accept the evolution theory, without granting the Darwinian doctrine. It is prob- 
able that there is a better understanding between religious thinkers and scientists 
now, than ever before. The difficulty has been that unbelieving scientists have 
assumed to teach theology, and dogmatic theologians have assumed to teach sci- 
ence. A class of men has arisen, however, who have made a specialty of scientific 
studies, but who are also reverent, religious men, and a number of books have been 
written, which, while reliable in their scientific statements, are not antagonistic to 
the revealed word. Among these, the chief are those by.Dr. Dawson, of Montreal. 
The titles of his works show what range of study has been followed. These are: 
The Origin of the World, Story of the Earth and Man, Facts and Fancies of 
Modern Science. In these works, the author takes the orthodox, or, rather, apol- 
ogetic side, in reference to the antiquity, origin and unity of man, and other simi- 
lar peints. He maintains that man, when regarded merely as an organism, is 
closely related to the lower animals, yet the physical structure of man so differs 
from the highest species of the anthropoids, that there is a necessity for many 
intermediate forms, still unknown, to connect the two species. Heckel admits 
that there is a wide gap, yet unfilled by any living or fossil creature. The fossil 
man of Mentone, discovered by Dr. Rivieré, under about 20 feet of accumulated 
debris, has a skull as well-formed as any of modern days; and Prof. Broca says of 
the Cromagnon skulls, that “they give incontestable evidences of superiority.” 
Huxley says of the Engis and Neanderthal skulls, “they indicate that the first 
traces of the primordial stock need no longer be sought in the newest Tertiaries, 
but in an epoch more different from the elephas primogenitus, than that is from 
us.” Thus this noted scientist has put statement against statement, and has thrown 
the burden of proof upon the opponents of revelation. Another writer, who is, 

rhaps, less of a scientist and more of a theologian, may here be mentioned, hav- 
ing written two volumes on the conflict between science and religion, one entitled 
The Final Philosophy, 609 pp., 8vo.; the other, The Order of the Sciences, 102 pp., 
12mo. Prof. Shields maintains that a philosophical scheme of the sciences should be 
based upon facts which support them; should reflect all the distinct classes of facts, 
should exhibit the facts in all of their actual connections; should embrace their 
empirical and metaphysical divisions, and should have a general science of all the 
sciences. The development of this thought is not so plain or clear as it might be, 
yet the statement commends itself to our judgment. 

Another class of writers may also be mentioned, who are doing an important 
work in the same line. We refer now to those Scripture commentators and writers 
who havc informed themselves in reference to the latest discoveries in archeology, 
and so illustrate the Scripture by the results of modern research. Among the 
works which have appeared are the little volumes prepared as commentaries on the 
Internationa] Lessons, by the Rev. E. W. Rice, D. D., Philadelphia, and F. N. 
Peloubet, of Natick, Mass. There is no doubt that Scripture finds great confirma- 
tion from the geography and archzology of the East, but the ethnology which 
treats of the religious thoughts of the various races, is perhaps more instructive 
still, and a volume prepared by Prof. Jas. Strong, of Drew Seminary, shows that 
the general theory of heathen antiquity was that matter is eternal. The Gods were 
conceived by the ancients as under manifold limitation, and that the great difference 
between the heathen cosmogonies, and the Mosaic, is that they lacked the concep- 
tion of an Infinite mind, who could create the world, and rule and redeem the 
human race. 

Modern science may well study the Pagan notions as to local and ethnical 
divinities, which were the last results of their religious developments, but does not * 
need to give up the idea of a universal Supreme Being. It is said that the thought 
of the Infinite is absent from the national consciousness of the Chinese. If the 
progress of the ages has brought up the conception of modern thinkers, so that 
the Infinite and Eternal are now apprehended by religious people, we certainly do 
not want to go back to the dead state where the Chinese were, or to the super- 
stitious state of the savage. Some scientists have talked as if they considered all 
religion as mere superstition, but it is plain that religious thinkers understand 
themselves as well as these overwise men. 
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OUTLINES OF THE HisTORY oF RELIGION, to the Spread of the Universal Religions. 
ay a Tiele,D.D. Trans. by J. Estlin Carpenter,M.A. Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 
oston, 4 


HIsTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN RELIGION. By Dr. C. P. Tiele. Trans. by Jas. Ballingal. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston, 1882. 

COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS.—The science of comparative religions is rapidly 
advancing. Several books have appeared lately which are very valuable. Among 
these are the volumes of Prof. C. P. Tiele, of the University of Leyden, one 
entitled Outlines of the History of Religion, and the other the History of the 
Egyptian Religion. These are very valuable works. Differing from Max Miiller, 
both in the manner of treatment and the thoroughness of investigation, this author 
has furnished original contributions. The student of religious thought can hardly 
afford to do without either of these volumes. The view given of the animism 
which has prevailed so extensively among the uncivilized races, and which the 
author traces in the later faiths of the Chinese, Hindus, Greeks and Romans, 
Semites, or others, is worthy of study. There is no doubt that Archaeology is 
destined to reveal many facts in reference to the development of religious thought, 
which cannot be ignored. The question is, whether theologians will make them- 
selves familiar with these facts, before they have been wrested from their proper 
place, as parts of the great structure, of which Christianity is the keystone and 
summit. Scientists are not so likely to enter this field as scholars of another kind. 
It is a province belonging more to religious teachers, but religious minds seem 
averse to enter it. It is one part of the work of this journal to bring up these sub- 
jects, and so we present all recent investigations abreast with one another, and we 
refer to these books as presenting somc important religious discussions. 


Tue St. CLArR Papers. The Life and Public Services of Arthur St. Clair, with his 
correspondence and other papers. Two volumes. By Wm. Henry Smith. Robt. Clarke & 
Co. Cincinnati, 1882. 

GEn’L ARTHUR St. CLain.—The St. Clairs figure prominently in history, song 
and story. Arthur St. Clair was the descendant of a noble family, was born in 
Scotland in 1734. He entered the military service when twenty-three years of age. 
He arrived with Amherst in this country, and was assigned to the command of 
Gen. Wolfe, and took a conspicuous part in the battle of Abraham’s Heights. He 
was married in Boston to Miss Phoebe Bayard, whose mother was a Bowdoin. He 
removed to the Ligonier Valley, where he had acquired a large tract of land, and 
thus became a pioneer on the frontiers of Pennsylvania. He became surveyor, 
Justice of the Court, member of the Governor’s Council. The American Revolu- 
tion found him surrounded by a rising family, in the enjoyment of ease and inde- 
pendence, but he received the commission of Colonel, and entered into the cause 
of liberty for the United Colonies. 

He raised a regiment and repaired to Quebec to join Arnold, just in time to 
cover the retreat of the army from that place. He was elected Brigadier-General 
by Congress, and joined Gen. Washington in New Jersey, sharing with him the 
labors and privations of the memorable winter of 1776-77. 

He directed the details of preparation for the memorable retreat with Wash- 
ington made at Trenton, and was one of his favorite counsellors and most trusted 
attendants during this period. 

He was commissioned as Major-General and located at Ticonderoga, and con- 
ducted the retreat from that place. He left the Northern Department by the order 
of Congress, and went to report at head-quarters, and await an inquiry into his 
management. Not receiving a court martial he entered actively into the campaign 
with Washington, and underwent the sufferings and privations of the army at Val- 
ley Forge, and amid all the trials remained serene. 

After: the revolution St. Clair rcturned to a — life, but found himself 
ruined financially. He lost £20,000 on one piece of real estate alone. When the 
North-west Territory was erected, we find Gen. St. Clair and Rev. Dr. Cutler 
working together for the creation of a wise government, though it is not known 
what his counsels were. The historian, Wm. Henry Smith, maintains that Dr. 
Cutler was not the author of the famous Sixth Article in the Constitution of 1787, 
excluding slavery from the North-west Territory, and that Mr. Dane was, but 
Arthur St. Clair was appointed the first Governor and improved the earliest oppor- 
tunity to carry into effect the ordinance, In 1788, military honors met him at 
Fort Harmer, on the banks of the Muskingum, and he entered upon his duties as 
Governor over the vast region. If we draw a line from South-eastern Ohio 
diagonally to Lake Superior, and another from the upper Ohio to the Mississippi, 
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we shall embrace a territory in which there was at this time, save here and there 
a Moravian Missionary, not a white inhabitant. Over this vast country the Indian 
was lord and possessor. There were, however, many complications—the extraor- 
dinary claims of different land companies in the valley of the Wabash and Illinois, 
and of the French settlers at Fort Vincennes. The titles to land had bcen sur- 
rendered by the Wyandottes, Delawares and Shawnees, but the tribes of the interior 
still held the territory. The great Mohawk chief, Joseph Brant, had been success- 
ful in holding councils with tribes to prevent the Americans from encroaching upon 
the lands west of the Ohio river. The British still held the ages along the chain 
of lakes, and by pernicious counsel increased the wrath of the Red Man. Gen. 
St. Clair, however, succeeded in forming two treaties: the first with the Six 
Nations, who occupied the region north and east of this; the second with the 
Wyandottes, Delawares, Chippeways, Ottawas, Pottawottamies and Sacs, who 
were then occupying the region included in what was then known as the North- 
west Territory. He then visited his family and assisted in the inauguration of 
Gen. George Washington, as first president of the United States, but returned to 
the West to resume the work of constructing the government in the wilderness. 
Washington county then embraced nearly the whole of the state of Ohio, but in 
1790, Gov. St. Clair issued a proclamation establishing the county of Hamilton. 
The Governor, the Secretary and Judges of the then territory were members of 
the Society of Cincinnati, and the name was given to the city by Gov. St. Clair. 
The first three counties, Washington, Hamilton and St. Clair, still bear the names 
of the great Commander-in-Chief, and his distinguished aid and his favorite general, 
all of them members of the same Society of Cincinnati. Indian troubles having 
arisen, Gov. St. Clair resumed his functions as Major-General. Ft. Washington 
was the only garrison, but under the urgent orders of the Secretary of War, to 
make aggressive measures, Gen. St. Clair proceeded to construct Forts Hamilton 
and Jefferson, though under the greatest difficulties. 

Having accomplished this, he left Fort Jefferson on the 21st of October, and 
moved through the wilderness toward the Maumee, where another fort was to be 
erected. It was late in the season, the frosts had cut off the forage, the men 
were on half rations, the militia were deserting in great numbers, Gen. St. Clair 
was attacked with a severe sickness, and had left to him only about 1,400 men. In 
this condition—poorly prepared to receive an attack—his army were surprised by a 
sudden onset of the savages in the midst of the wilderness. A panic ensued. Gen. 
St. Clair left his sick quarters on the first fire, and endeavored to reform the lines, 
but the officers attracted the aim of the savages, and fell on every hand. A retreat 
followed, but the retreat became a disgraceful flight. Gen. St. Clair, who was at 
first on foot, at last procured a horse and retreated with the army to Fort Jeffer- 
son. The Indians outnumbered the whites. Exasperated by the thought that the 
white men were trying to deprive them of their lands, and rendered desperate by 
the desolation of their homes, they tought as they never fought before. 

St. Clair owed his defeat to the circumstance, but he probably died in ignor- 
ance of the fact that one of the master-spirits, with whom he contended, and by 
whom he was so signally defeated, was Joseph Brant. Little Turtle was ostensibly 
the commander of the Indians, but Brant,. who had all along pretended peace, was 
virtually the leader. The matter came before Congress and Gen. St. Clair was 
exonerated, but he never recovered, in the popular estimation, what he lost by the 
defeat. He remained as Governor of the North-west Territory until the erection 
of two or three states, Ohio and Indiana, and until after the death of Washington. 
He returned to Pennsylvania in 1803, gathered his family about him and died in 
1818, at the age of 84. 

His correspondence and addresses occupy a large portion of the voluminous, 
splendidly prepared volumes. He passed through three wars, French arid Indian, 
Revolutionary, and Indian War of 1794. His historian, Wm. Henry Smith, has 
admirably given the story of his life, and wisely edited the work. The publishers, 
Robert Clarke & Co. ,-deserve much credit for thus giving to the world the life and 
letters of the man who figured as conspicuously in the early history of the West. 


HuMBOLDT LIBRARY OF ScreNcE. J. E. Fitzgerald & Co., Publishers, 30 LaFayette 
Place, New York. 15c. per copy, $1.50 per annum, 12 numbers. 

GENERAL SCIENCE.—This Library of reprints has now reached its 34th num- 
ber. It is the cheapest form in which monographs on scientific subjects can. be 
bought. The list embraces Huxley’s Man’s Place in Nature, Origin of Species 
and Physical Basis of Life; Spencer’s Education, Data of Ethics, Progress; Tyn- 
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dall’s Forms of Water, Electricity; Bain’s Mind and Body; Proctor’s Light Sci- 
ence, Familiar Essays, Hereditary Traits; Rawlinson’s Origin of Nations; Kings- 
ley’s “Town Geology;” Bagehot’s “Physics and Politics,” etc., etc. 

These essays are all valuable, and, at the price at which they are offered, 
should be in everybody’s library. 


REPORT OF PROGRESS OF GEOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HisToRY SURVEY oF CANADA: 
FOR 1879-80. A. R. C. Selwyn, LL. D., F. RB. 8., Director. 

We are happy to have received the Preliminary Report of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Canada, as it gives information on some important points, and brings out 
facts in reference to the region bordering on our own northern boundaries, which 
are of interest. A recent visit to the Red River of the North convinced us that 
an outlet for the wheat products of that region by way of Hudson’s Bay was as 
feasible as by the railroad route to Lake Superior, a view which is advocated by 
Robert Bell, one of the parties who makes a report in this volume. The descrip- 
tion of British Columbia, and the wild, mountanous country along the Peace River, 
by George M. Dawson, is full of romantic interest, for the Yellowstone Park and 
the Northern Pacific route is an old settled country compared to this. 


HISTORY OF THE Diso“VERY OF THE NORTH-WEST, by John Nicolet, in 1634, with a 
Sketch of his Life. By C. W. Butterfield. Robert Clarke & Co., 1881. 

NICOLET AND THE DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH-WEsST.—Anything which con- 
cerns the carly history of the North-West will doubtless have great interest to our 
readers. A newcontribution to it has been made in the shape of a monograph on 
the early explorations of John Nicolet. It was through the influence of Champlain 
that he entered upon his work of exploration. Arriving from France in 1616, he 
made his residence among the Nipissings for nine years. Champlain had been told 
that there were copper mines on the borders of the fresh-water seas, and had 
actually seen a piece of copper a foot long, which had been brought from them. 
This was as early as 1610, and on his map of 1632, there is a copper mine, but 
instead of being on Lake Superior, it was placed near Green Bay. 

The Winnebagoes, called by Champlain “La Nation des Puants,” had been 
heard of by the missionaries, but had not been visited by them. On the 1st of 
July, 1634, two Jesuits started from Quebec for the Hurons, and John Nicolet for 
the Winnebagoes. A birch-bark canoe bore him around the lakes and up the 
bay. He found the Winnebagoes located around the head of Green Bay. This 
was before the Sacs and Foxes had taken their residence in Wisconsin. The Mas- 
coutins were then, in the opinion of the author, located in the valley of the Fox 
River of the North. The same nation is mentioned on some of the early maps 
as the Fire nation, though they are located about the head-waters of Lake Michi- 
gan. Nicolet visited the Illinois, located on the prairie about the Illinois River, 
and was probably the first white man who ever visited this region. Nicolet’s dis- 
coveries caused great results. He unlocked the door to the far West, where after- 
wards were seen the fur trader, the voyager, the Jesuit Missionary and the govern- 
ment agent. New France was extended to the Mississippi and beyond. This was 
fifty years before Marquette. 

In 1641, a deputation of Indians occupying the country around a rapid in the 
midst of the channel through which Lake Snperior empties into Lake Huron, 
reached the Jesuit Missionaries, inviting them to visit their tribe. The Sault St. 
Marie was thus made the first point of entrance into the territory now owned by 
the United States. The credit of being the first explorer and discoverer of the 
great interior belongs to Nicolet rather than to Marquette. 


BUDDHA AND Earuy Buppuism. By ‘Arthur Lillie. Mlustrated. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. New York, 1882. 

BUDDHISM.—This book is not a history of Buddhism, but a description of 
the symbolism which is peculiar to that religion. The symbols of the serpent, and 
the tree, and the suastika or fire-maker, the elephant, the zodiacal circle, etc., the 
author thinks were Buddhistic, or at least appropriated by Buddhism. The actual 
proof that these were used by the Buddhists, and that where they are found furnish 
actual evidence of the presence of Buddhism, we do not think the author has 
given. But the book is suggestive and interesting because of the novel method 
which the author has taken. The presence of Buddhism in America might be 
recognized in the syntbols, if the symbols were proven to be here. The author 
assumes this, but does not cite the cases. The serpent symbol is, however, 
reviewed enough in connection with Buddhism for the majority of our readers to 
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desire to possess the book ; while considering that this, like all other works on sym- 
bolism, is based too much upon conjecture, yet it is so suggestive that we heartily 
recommend it, since it is the cheapest work that treats of the subject at all. 


THE Gypsizs. By Chas. G. Leland. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston, 1882. 

THE GypsiEs.—If we have not a science of curiosities, it is because it lies for the 
present distributed about among the other sciences and not segregated by ethnology. 
However, there is already much in literature that is curious. Perhaps no history is 
more mysterious and obscure, and no race more curious and strange, than the 
Gypsy. Mr. Leland has been as familiar with these wanderers as any literary man 
or author, and has woven the story of his adventures into this interesting volume. 
It is, however, one of the curiosities of literature more than a profound treatise 
of science. The Gypsies in their social life, and in their-character as a people, are 
portrayed, the brilliant eyes of their young women described, and the strange fas- 
cination which some of these children of nature have about them, depicted, but we 
know little more about the real origin of the race, from the volume, than we did 
before. The book is readable, full of Gypsy songs and Gypsy stories, and will 
prove a literary entertainment to any one who will purchase it. 


True KEy To ANcrENT CosMoLoGy. Wm. F. Warren, LL. D.,8.T.D, Ginn, Heath 
& Co. Boston, 1882. 

ANCIENT COosMOLOGY.—The true key which is given in this little pamphlet 
is, that the Pole Star is the true zenith, the heavenly heights about it are the abode 
of the Supreme Gods, the Northern Hemisphere is the proper home of living men, 
the Southern, the abode of disembodied spirits, and the region immediately around 
the South Pole, the “Lowest Hell.” Thus “Lofty Olympus,” “Inhabited Earth,” 
“Surrounding Ocean Stream,” “House of Hades” and “Gloomy Tartarus” are all 
upon the surface and are geographical. The “Mountain of Meroe” of the ancient 
Acadians, “Mount Sar” of the ancient Egyptians, “Har Moed” of Babylonia, “Mt. 
Meru” of the Hindus, “Asgard” of the Northmen, and the “Pearl Mountain” of 
the Chinese, all correspond, while the “Ygedrasil” of the Norse Mythology, the 
“Cosmical Fig-tree” of the Vedas, the “Winged Oak” of the Pherecydes, and the 
“Ko-ji-ki” of Japan, and “Izanagi’s Spear,” are each one the upright axis around 
which the earth revolves, The Hesperides was the starry guardian of the circum- 
polar sky, The great serpent was none other than the constellation Draco. 


THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA, by A. Barth. Translated from the French by Rev. 
J. Wood. 8vo., pp. xxiv., 309. London: Truebner & Co., 1882. There is no 
lack of books and essays designed to describe the religions of India; and yet, in 
spite of the abundant literature of the subject, we doubt whether many persons 
succeed in getting a clear idea of the character of those religions. This obscurity 
is not wholly due to a faulty method of treatment, but is inherent in the subject 
itself. Nothing represents so aptly to the mind the infinite ramifications of 
thought and bewildering varieties of usage in the religions of the Hindus as the 
Indian jungle with its tangled vegetable growths and teeming, animal life. One of 
the latest, and we believe best, general discussions of the subject is the work named 
above. The author is a competent scholar, an independent thinker, and a clear 
writer. His plan does not include every form of religion existing in India, but 
only those which are included in or closely affiliated with the two great religious 
systems commonly known as Brahmanism and Buddhism. This excludes the lower 
types of religion found among the aboriginal tribes, which have never yet been 
comprehensively treated. The whole course of religious development, as it is 
observed within these limits, the author divides into five periods, which in chrono- 
logical succession are: The Vedic Religions, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Jainism, 
Hinduism. The reader will note that M. Barth speaks of religions in the Vedic 
period instead of religion as is commonly done. His view is, that the Vedas are 
wholly the production, and represent the religious worship of a sacerdotal caste, 
and that there were at the same time forms of popular belief of which we have in 
the sacred books of the Brahmans no definite account, but of which the modern 
worship of Vishnu and Sina are lineal descendants. This opinion deserves serious 
consideration. If it is correct, we shall have to concede that the Vedas do not 
present a faithful picture of the Aryans of that early age. Probably all Vedic 
scholars have felt this in some degree, but have been disposed to see less of the 
priestly hand in the Hymns than our author has done. Doubtless the contrast 
between this literature and that of the next period has helped to heighten the 
common impression. The second period brings us to a new phase of development 
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which is best called Brahmanism, since it represents the complete ascendancy of the 
Brahmans, with the formation of a sacred language and the invention of a costly 
and elaborate ritual. In the same period we come upon the first attempts at 
philosophic speculation, out of which sprang at a later time the greater systems of 
Hindu philosophy. The third period represents the inevitable revolt against the 
exclusive pretensions of the hierarchy which developed under the form of Bud- 
dhism. The author gives a clear, if brief, account of the rise, rapid spread, and as 
speedy downfall of this greatest attempt to reform the national religion. Its 
extinction in India M. Barth regards as due, not so much to persecution-—the cause 
commonly assigned—as to inherent defects, particularly its monastic order by 
which its life was concentrated in a body of men who lived apart from the common 
people, and consequently outside the pale of their sympathies. A single chapter is 
devoted to Jainism, which is closely related to Buddhism. The date of its origin 
and its historical development are quite obscure. Our author holds. that the 
evidence points conclusively to a later origin than that of Buddhism, an opinion 
contrary to that of Colebrooke and a few other scholars. The last period, and the 
one most difficult to describe briefly and in a systematic way, is that of the neo- 
Brahmanic religions, which are grouped under the comprehensive title of Hinduism. 
This is the period of sects, the number of which and the variety of whose usages is 
well nigh countless. Still, it may be said that most of them may be grouped under 
the worship of Vishnu or Sina and their consorts. Hinduism is, in general, gross 
idolatry and superstition. Many attempts have been made to reform it but they 
have uniformly failed. The latest attempt, the Brahmo Somaj, is now being 
worked out, and we cannot with certainty predict the result. The outlook is not 
very cheering. After a half century of life its adherents are numbered by 
hundreds, sat the oldest of the three parties into which it is split shows plainly a 
tendency to fall back into the lap of ancestral belief. and practice. In conclusion, 
we heartily recommend this book as a comprehensive, clear, and authoritative 
presentation of the religions of India. 


BUDDHIST LITERATURE IN CHINA, by Samuel Beal, Professor of Chinese in 
University College. London: 8vo., pp. xvi, 185. Truebner & Co., 1882. This 
book contains an abstract of four lectures recently delivered in London by an 
eminent Chinese scholar who has already done good service in translating Buddhist 
works from the Chinese. The lectures are founded upon an examination of the 
Tripitaka, or canonical writings of Buddhism, as they are known in China, a 
complete set of which was received a few years since at the India office ; they have, 
therefore, the merit of being drawn from original sources. The first lecture is 
mainly devoted to short biographies of the Buddhist missionaries who, during the 
first six centuries of the Christian era, were carrying their sacred literature to 
China, and translating it into the vernacular of that country. These were remark- 
able men, and we never weary of the recital of their pure lives and self-forgetting 
zeal. They form a fitting parallel to those other missionaries in the far West who 
were at the same time preaching a purer faith to the barbarous tribes of Europe. 
The second lecture begins with a discussion as to the language in which the Bud- 
dhist canon was composed. Many eminent scholars have held that there were two 
weer in India, that written Pali in the South and that composed in Sanskrit 
in the North. Other scholars, our author among them, insist that there were many 
versions current in the dialects of localities wherever the tradition of the Master’s 
instructions was preserved. Mr. Beal believes that he is supported in this view by 
the character of the Chinese translations ; for different versions of what = 
to be the same work show such disagreement in details that it is impossible to 
believe that they were derived* from a common source. Following this discussion 
are some extracts from the Chinese version of the Vinaya Pitaka illustrative of 
Buddha’s method of teaching; and, lastly, the author gives us the Chinese 
account of the first two Buddhist Councils. In the third lecture we find a sketch 
of the life and writings of Asvaghosha, the twelfth Buddhist patriarch, who is 
supposed to have lived about 78 A.D. His discourses mark a change in Buddhist 
teaching in the direction of greater spirituality, a change which Mr. Beal believes 
to be due to some knowledge of Christian doctrine which had thus early made its 
way to India. The last lecture treats of the points of agreement between Bud- 
dhism and other religious systems. Some of the cosmic theories of early Buddhism, 
such as that of a central mountain upon which the gods reside and from which 
rivers flow, are repeated among Western peoples, and are, as our author thinks, a 
survival from the primitive beliefs of the race. There is much in the stories, 
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doctrines, and usages of later Buddhism to remind us of Christianity as it was in 
the first centuries, and even of the teachings of our Saviour. The only rational 
explanation of these coincidences Mr. Beal finds in a supposed contact of the two 
religions. The question of the kind and degree of intercourse between the East 
and the West in the early centuries is one of very great interest, but one which still 
waits a satisfactory answer. The writer’s conjectures regarding the early influence 
of Christian doctrines in the East may prove correct, but in the present state of 
our knowledge we prefer to withhold a decided opinion. Coincidences between 
religious systems are sometimes due, not to historic contact, but to the similar 
operation of a common human nature under like conditions. We are obliged to 
dismiss this book with this brief notice, but have said enough to indicate its value 
for all who are interested in the history of religions. 


Report of Proceedings of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Phila- 
delphia for 1881. Philadelphia: 1882. 8vo., 39 pp. Contains obituary notices 
on R. S. Swords, Wm. B. Lawrence (biographical notice in Penn Monthly, June, 
1881), T. G. Palfrey, Joseph Sabin, Ferd. Keller, E. A. Vetromile, 5S. F. 
Haven, E. A. Dalrymple, S. T. D. 


Hommel, Fritz: Die Semiten und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Kulturgeschichte. 
Leipzig: 1881. 8vo.,68 pp. Contains the first lecture of a series of scientific 
readings on Semitic nations delivered in the University of Munich in 1878. With 
colored maps. 


Haupt, Dr. Paul: Der Keilinschriftliche Sintflutbericht, eine Episode des 
Babylonischen Nimrodepos. Leipzig: 1881, gr. «2,30 pp. With fac-simile. Con- 
tains a new translation of the celebrated cuneiform account of the deluge (discov- 
ered by George Smith in 1872), with commentaries and annotations. 


Rattermann, H. A.: Die deutsche Sprache in der Amerikanischen Schule. 
Cincinnati: 1881. 8vo., 20 pp. 

VIKING TALES OF THE NorTH, by Rasmus B. Anderson, A. M. 2d edition. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

SPARKS FROM A GEOLOGIST’s HAMMER, by Alexander Winchell, D. D. 2d 
edition. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 1882. 

ARTICLES ON ANTHROPOLOGICAL SUBJECTS contributed to the Annual 


Reports of the Smithsonian Institution from 1863 to 1877, by Charles Rau. 
Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 1882. 


OBSERVATIONS ON Cup-SHAPED AND OTHER LAPIDARIAN SCULPTURES 2 
the Old World and in America, by Chas. Rau. Washington, D. C.: Governmen 
Printing Office, 1881. 


PuEBLO PoTTery, by F. W. Putnam. From Am. Art Review, Feb., 1881. 























Relies ® Swiss Luke-Dwellers. 


HE undersigned, who has employed twenty-five years in the 
investigation of the Lake-Dwellings, calls attention to his collection, as follows: 


STONE AXES, with or without deer-horn shaft, 
STONE CHISELS, GRINDSTONES, 
FLINT CHIPS, SCRAPERS, 
NEEDLES anp SCRAPERS of Bone, 
ORNAMENTED POTTERY, 
WILD APPLES, BARLEY, WHEAT; 


Also about 40 or 50 varieties of grains and fruits, with the proper botanical names affixed. 
BONES of Wild and Domestic Animals, 
WOVEN anp BRAIDED FABRICS, Peron. Roper, ETC., ETC. 


The Antiquarian Association of Zurich authenticates my discoveries. 


("A Collection of these relics has been placed for sale 
with the Editor of this Journal. 
Wetzikon, Canton Zurich, Switzerland, JACOB MESSIKOMMER. 


July, 1882. 


(PHE KANSAS CITY REVIEW OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 
A Monthly Record of At eo in Science, Mechanic Arts and Literature. Edited 
and published by THEO. 8. CASE, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Entered upon its sixth vofume in May last, and is offered to the inte lligent people of the 
West as an exponent of Western thought, and a medium of communicating Western 
discoveries, inventions and theories. 

64 Pages, Large Octavo. $2.50 per annum; single numbers, 25 cents. 

The REVIEW numbers among its contributors some of the most earnest and capable 
workers and thinkers in the West. 


THE NEW ENGLAND HISTORICAL | 
AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER 


Contains a variety of valuable, interesting matter concerning the History, Antiquities and 
Biography and Genealogy of America, and particularly of New England. It was com- 
menced in 1847, and is the oldest historical periodical now published in this country. It is 
issued quarterly (each nuinber containing at least 96 octavo pages, with a portrait on steel), 
by the New England Historic-Genealogical Society, 18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Price, 33.00 per annum, in advance. Single numbers, 75 cents each. 











AME RICAN JOURNAL OF NUMISMATICS, AND BULLETIN 

OF AMERICAN NUMISMATIC AND ARCHX OLOGICAL SOCIETIES. . Published 
by the Boston Numismatic Society. Quarterly, Committee of Publication: WM. 

SUMNER APPLETON, SAMUEL ABBOTT GREEN, JEREMIAH COLBURN. $2.00 a yes year. 











(THE CHRYSANTHEMUM, A “MONTHLY MAG AZINE RELAT- 
ING TO JAPAN AND THE FAR EAST. Published by R. MEIKLEJOHN & CO., 
Yokohama, Japan. Baker, Pratt & Co., New York. Trubner & Co., London. $3.00 

per year. To Great Britain, 14s, post prepaid. 

The object of this Magazine is to gather as far as possible from the the researches of 
Scholars, Missionaries, and others whose acquaintance with the Land, the Language and 
the People would make them authorities on the subjects treated, valuable and reliable 
information respecting the GroGRAPHY, PsycHoLoGy, FouK-LORE, ANCIENT His Tory, 
LITERATUBE, RELIGIONS, PHILOSOPHIES, SCIENCES, ARTS, CUSTOMS, MANNERS and 
MODERN DEVELOPMENTs of JAPAN and the ORIENT. The Magazine contains also TRANS- 
LATIONS of the ancient and curious Literature of the people, etc., ete 


END LETTER STAMP TO ANDRUS & ILLIN GWORTH, Rock- 


ford, Illinois, for a copy of sixteen-page paper, devoted to Ancient and Modern Man, 
Shells, Insects, Birds, Animals, Minerals, Coins, Stamps, Flowers, Puzzles and Stories. 
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‘A SURPRISING SUCCESS.” WIDE AWAKE. 


** Its success based on real nierit.” 
The London Teyeeasy World says it is the best Young People’s pee in the world. 
AREE MONTHS FUK‘SIXTY-FIVE Ch 
Wide Awake, in ah June, July and August numbers, are. p> MI vacation 
attractions. 
Hints for Campers Out. Stories for Hammock and Veranda. 
Evening Sports, including a Comedy in six acts, and an Operetta for young folks. 
Songs from the best English poets, set to music. 
In short, entertainment is furnished for the whole family. 
Sent to any address, with any change desired, three months, postpaid, for 65 cents. 
Order of any Newsdealer, or of the Publishers, 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 32 Franklin St., Boston. 


THREE EDITIONS IN THREE WEEKS. A NEW SUPPLY NOW READY. 


THE PETTIBONE NAME. 


A NEW ENGLAND STORY. 
By MARGARET SYDNEY, Author of “ Five Little Peppers, and How They Grew.” 
12mo. Price, $1.25. 
D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
D. LOTHROP & CO. HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


ROCKY FORK. 


By Mary HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 12mo., illust , $1.50. 

A sweet and merry new story for little women ; and we commend it to such mothers as 
are grow ng anxious about the literary character of the books their young daughters read, 
for this is the work of an author who writes exquisite English, English as fragrant of the 
out-of-door world as Spencer’s or Chaucer's. 


Py) 7 a r 
AFTER THE FRESHET. 
By Rev. EpwWARD A. RAnpD. 12mo., cloth, $1.25. 

It is unnecessary to say of any book of Mr. Rand’s that it is bright, interesting or 
helpful; that may be taken for granted. He has painted a variety of characters, good 
and bad, in this work, all of which have a special mission to perform, and which will 
be read with pleasure again and again, by many readers. 


THE AFTERGLOW OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


By ADELAIDE L. HARRINGTON. 12mo., cloth, $1.50. 

This pleasant record of experiences abroad will delight those who have gone over the 
same gronnd, as well as those who have never strayed beyond the bounds of their own 
country. It is a connectee story of travel, and consists of a detailed description of those 
things which have made the most lasting impressions on the writer’s mind. 


YENSIE WALTON’S WOMANHOOD. 


By Mrs. 8. R. GRAHAM CLARK. 12mo., cloth, illust., $1.50. 

Nine out of ten Sunday-school scholars have read Yensie Walton, one of the best and 
most interesting books that ever went into a library. The present volume introduces 
Yensie in a new home and under new conditions, from which she finally goes forth to her 
wedded home, where, as a wife and mother, she makes duty paramount to pleasure, and 
every circumstance of life is met with the characteristic fortitude of the Yensie Walton 
so much admired. 


THE LORD’S PURSEBEARERS. 


By HESHBA STRETTON. $1.25. 

No writer of Sabath-school books stands higher in England, and there is not a library 
where some of her volumes may not be found. She has the faculty of entertaining and 
instructing at the same time. The present book is one of intense interest, and the charac- 
ters, especially those of old Isaac Chippendell, his grand-daughter Joan, ‘and little Lucky, 
are forcibly drawn. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ SPEAKER. 


A Collection of Prose and agg |S for Declamations, Recitations, and Elocutionary 
Exercises. By CARRIE A. CooKE. $1.00 
Just what the children have been wanting for a long time. 


LIVING TRUTHS. 


From the writings of Charles Kingsley. Selected by E. E. Brown. Introduction by 
W. D. Howells. Spare Minute Series. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This deeply interesting volume constitutes the fifth issue of the Spare Minute Series, 
and adds one more to the list of works which may be considered as indispensable to the 
making up of a perfect library. 


INCINNATI NATURAL HISTORY STORE. 


G. W. WILLCOX, peater 1n Inpuan Retics, Fossius anp Otp Comm, 
17 and 19 West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





N. B.—Specimens mounted on Cards and in Cabinets, correctly labeled, for sale at 
reasonable prices. 
a@@ Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
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aR: Sennaineeemeneens 


CuIcaco, ILL., Nov. 24, 1881 

Dear S1r:—Understanding that you are somewhat interested in archaeology, I take occa- 
sicn to address you in behalf of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, AND ORIENTAL JOURNAL, an 
illustrated quarterly which I have the honor of conducting and editing. 

This magazine is the only one on the continent devoted to that subject, but as such, is 
worthy of your supportand assistance. It is now well established, being in its fourth volume, 
and numbering among its contributors some of the best scholars in the world, and has already 
assumed a great prominence among the literary and scientific critics, both in this country and 
in Europe. 

It aeubraces eight different departments, each of which is under the charge of a specialist 
as associate editor, whose work is to solicit correspondence and gather material in his specialty. 

These departments and their editors are as follows: 1. American Archeology and Ethnol- 
ogy, the editor in chief: 2. European Anthropology, E. A. Barber, Philadelphia; 3. Indian 
Linguistics, A. S. Gatschet, Washington, D. C.; 4. Scandinavian Antiquities and Literature, 
Prof. R. B. Anderson, Madison, Wts.; 5. Oriental Literature and Archzxology, Prof. John 
Avery, Bowdoin College; 6. Biblical Archzology, Selah Merill, D.D., Andover, Mass; 7. 
Geography of Cuneiform Inscriptions, Rev. O. D Miller; Nashua, N. H.; 8. Geological kvi- 
dences, Prof. J.S. Newberry, New York, 

The contents of the magazine are arranged as follows: First, Contributions; second, Cor- 
respondence; third, Editorial, including Notes by the associate editors; fourth, Recent Intelli- 
gence; fifth, General Review; sixth, Book Reviews. 

The topics included by the magazine are numerous and varied, embracing nearly everything 
connected with the science of Archzology and Ethnology, and many things which belong to 
the department of Philology and Mythology and other kindred subjects. ‘Lhe field covered by 
it is also a large one. as it numbers among its correspondents, gentlemen in all parts of the 
United States and Europe, as well as residents in China, Japan, India and various parts ot Asia 
and Africa. 

The magazine is taken by all the prominent libraries in the world, including the Bodleian 
and Cambridge in England, the Boston. Atheneum, Boston Public, Chicago Public, 
Astor, and Smithsonian, and many of the State Libraries in this country, and has ex- 
changes with most of the learned and scientific societies in this country and Europe. It has 
been well received from the outset, and is now recognized as an authority in all of the depart- 
ments to which it is devoted. 

I am happy to call your attention to these features ofthe journal, and now take the liberty 
to address you and to ask your co-operation and assistance in the following points. 

1. In the line of subscription, You are aware that no specialty like this can be made to pay 
unless it can secure the patronage and support of all who are interested in the lines represented 
by it: We have been thus far altogether dependent upon the friends of the undertaking for the 
increase of our circulation, but we think that we should have your subscription at least. 

2. Inreference to contributions and correspondence we would say that we have no diffi- 
culty in filling our pages with material which is voluntarily presented, yet we are anxious to 
secure the co-operation of scholars generally. and especially those interested in the various 
departments mentioned. We would therefore respectfully ask if there are not certain lines of 
investigation in which you are interested upon which you can send us the results of your 
studies and so aid us in that direction? I shall be happy to hear from you on that point. 

3- ‘There are frequently items of information which appear in newspapers or in magazines 
or in various fugitive pamphlets which would be valuable to us in making up the material for 
our department of Recent Intelligence. _We would therefore be much obliged to you if you 
will send such items to our address or will make a note of them and write to us personally 
about them, 

4. Under General Review and Book Notices we endeavor to give each quarter a resume of 
the literature of the subject of Archzology and ate always glad to get Papers, Magazines, Books, 
Reports and all other publications which treat wholly or in part of that subject. 

You will favor us if you will send us such books or reports or magazines as you may have 
at your disposal, which you think would be suitable for notice in our columns. ‘This request 
is made to publishers as well as authors and to all who may have connection with the work of 
preparing society reports or editing papers and journals. Foreign journals which may contain 
references to the languages, customs, religions and traditions of other lands are especially 
welcome, We send this circular to all parts of the world and we hope to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the intelligent everywhere. 

We solicit the assistance of the students and professors in colleges, from the members of 
societies, from clergymen and professional men, from the collectors of relics and custodians of 
museums, from travelers and explorers, from Indian agents and teachers, from residents 
in foreign lands and missionaries generally, from any who are studying symbolism and 
idolatry in its origin and history, traditions, folk lore and mythology, and from all who are in- 
terested in any way in antiquarian studies. 

There is scarcely any class which is not more or less interested in some one or the other of 
the subiects to which the Journal is devoted, and therefore we make the appeal general. We 
are convinced that if you will thus give us your co-operation, and take the journal regularly that 
you will find it very useful. You will also do us a great favor by assisting us in bringing the 
magazine before the public for patronage and support. Respectfully, 

STEPHEN D. PEET, Editor. 
CuIcaco, Nov. 19, 1881. 

The undersigned takes pleasure in announcing to the public that he has assumed the busi- 
ness management of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN AND ORIENTAL JouRNAL. He would re- 
spectfully request the subscribers and patrons of the magazine to send all subscriptions and 
other matter relating to business to the address, 65 Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 

Those who are in arrearages for the magazine will contr a favor also if they will forward 
the amount due either by draft or postoffice order as soon as possible. The first number has, 
unfortunately been delayed by a number of causes, and among them the loss of an amount or 
copy and some cuts belonging to the editor and sent by him by express for use in this number 
Hereafter the magazine will appear promptly at the beginning of each quarter. 

THOS. H. BUSH. 
65 Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 
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{? is with pleasure that we announce that the old publishers, 

JAMESON & MORSE, have again resumed the management of this Magazine. We 
would here state that they are not responsible for the delay of this number, or for the 
mechanical execution of it. Hereafter they will issue the numbers more promptly, though 
we design to push the date forward, so as to make the next volume correspond with the 
calendar year. 

Subscribers will take notice that T. H. Bus is no longer publishing this journal. 
Remittances sent to him after this number is received, will not be honored. 


We desire to thank our patrons for their cooperation, and especially for their perma- 
nent continuance, scarcely any of the number having dropped the Journal, and the larger 
majority of them having secured complete sets of the Magazine from the beginning. We 
promise an increase of the number of pages in the Magazine, as soon as our subscriptions 
will admit of it, a large amount of valuable material having accumulated, which we are 
anxious to publish as soon as we can afford to do so. Every additional subscription will 
hasten the accomplishment of this, and we therefore urge our present subscribers to aid 
us in the increase of our circulation. 

The third number of this Journal will bear the date April and July, and will appear 
early in June, Four numbers will be sent, as usual, to all subscribers, to make the 
volume complete, the only difference being that the date will be pushed forward one 
quarter of a year. 

The third number will contain some interesting letters in reference to the Wilmjngton 
Tablet, also some valuable contributions from gentlemen abroad, among them one from 
E. G. BARNEY, a resident in the United States of Columbia, South America, on the 
antiquities of that country, and one from Rev. WENTWORTH WEBSTER, of France, on a 
Celtiberian inscription found in Spain. 

We are now issuing circulars to “collectors,” and expect soon to publish some inter- 
esting facts concerning the relics found in the private cabinets of this country. We are 
anxious to secure the cooperation of the more intelligent of this class, and therefore 
propose to exchange the Magazine for such relics as they can spare, allowing the usual 
rates of dealers for relics, and sending the magazine at the regular price. 

We are also making a special effort to introduce the Magazine into libraries, and 
especially into the libraries of colleges, and will be grateful to the gentlemen to whom we 
send our circulars, if they will aid us in this effort. 

This Magazine is sent in exchange to nearly all the societies of this country, and we 
are happy to know that by this means it reaches a very wide circle of readers, but we 
need more subscribers, and we think that the members of these societies should send us 
their private subscriptions, and so help us to carry out our plans for enlarging and improving 
the Journal. 

This is the only Journal of the kind on the continent. It is-devoted to the work of 
illustrating and describing the Antiquities of this country, as well as that of furnishing 
information concerning the Archseology of all lands. Editors and Publishers will do us a 
favor if they will call attention to it, and refer their readers to the fact that the informa- 
tion which we furnish on these subjects is always reliable and interesting. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, in Chicago, or to the Editor, at his 
residence. 


STEPHEN D. PEET, Editor, Clinton, Wisconsin. 
APRIL, 1882. 
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We desire to call the attention of the public to thid magazine, as it is the only 
Journal of the kind on the continent. It is devoted to the work of illustrating and 
describing the Antiquities of this country, as well as that of furnishing information 
concerning the Archeology of alllands. Editors and Publishers will do us a favor if they 
will call attention to it, and refer their readers to the fact that the information which we 
furnish on these subjects is always reliable and interesting. 


We desire to thank our patrons for their cojperation, and especially for their perma- 
nent continuance, scarcely any of the number having dropped the Journal, and the larger 
majority of them having secured complete sets of the Magazine from the beginning. We 
promise an increase of the number of pages in the Magazine, as soon as our subscriptions 
will admit of it, a large amount of valuable material having accumulated, which we are 
anxious to publish as soon as we can afford to do so. Every additional subscription will 
hasten the accomplishment of this, and we therefore urge our present subscribers to aid 
us in the increase of our circulation. 

We are now issuing circulars to “collectors,” and expect soon to publish some inter- 
esting facts concerning the relics found in the private cabinets of this country. We are 
anxious to secure the cotperation of the more intelligent of this class, and therefore 
propose*to exchange the ine for such relics as they can spare, allowing the usual 
rates of dealers for relics, and sending the magazine at the regular price. 

a@We are also making a special effort to introduce the Magazine into libraries, and 
especially into the libraries of colleges, and will be grateful to the gentlemen to whom we 
send our circulars, if they will aid us in this effort. 

Revue D’Ethnographie, Revue de Linguistiqgue, Société De Géographie, 
Compte Rendu des Séances, Paris; Correspondensz-Blatt, der deutschen Gesell- 
schaft fiir Anthropologie, etc., Munich; Bericht des Schleswig-Holsteinisches 
Museum, Kiel; The Antiguary, Fournal of Philology, Triibner’s Oriental 
Record, Fournals of the Anthropological Institute, Victoria Institute, and Soci- 
ety of Biblical Archeology, London; Bulletine Commissione Archeologica Com- 
munale, Rome; Materiaux pour L’ Histoire, Primitive et Naturelle L’ Homme, 
Toulouse; Compte Rendu Congrés des Americanistes, Brussels; Chrysanthemum, 
Tokio, Pings ; Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Geselischaft, Vienna; 
Anales del Museo Nacional de México, Mexico. 

We give herewith a list of Foreign Exchanges. It will be seen that we are prepared to 
furnish information from a great variety of sources. But we desire other exchanges. It is 
our endeavor to give reports of explorations and discoveries in-all parts of the world; in 
order to do this, we need the reports of all the societies which publish on archeology, and 
also all the journals and newspapers which receive contributions on the subject. We are 
happy, always, to give credit to the publication from which we draw our facts, and think 
that frequent quotation is a better advertisement than any other which we can give. If 
publishers and secretaries of societies will favor us with exchanges, we will comply with 
any other reasonable condition ; but as this is the only journal of the kind on this conti- 
nent, we should hope that an exchange on the above terms would be satisfactory. 

8a5° We need not say that many of our readers are inclined to purchase everything that 
will furnish information on the subject of archeology. Publishers, therefore, will do well 
to send us advertisements, especially if they are publishing on these subjects, as adver- 
tisements in this journal are sure to be noticed. 

B@Our Book Reviews are read with attention, and such books as we notice are 
undoubtedly brought into demand. We should be glad if publishers would favor us with 
publications as they come out, so that our department of Book Reviews may be as com- 
plete as possible. 

S@ Subscribers will take notice that T. H. BusH is no longer publishing this journal. 
We repeat our warning given in our last No. against sending remittances to him, as we 
will not be responsible for money so directed. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, in Chicago, or to the Editor, at his 
residence. 

STEPHEN D. PEET, Editor, JAMESON & Morsz, Publishers, 
Clinton, Wis. 164 Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


JULY, 1882. 
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HIS number completes Vol. IV. We shall Leyin Vol. V. Jan. 1, 1888, 


and shall hope to make it larger and better than any preceding. In order to do this, 
however, it will be necessary to assume more expense, and we therefore take occasion 
to address our subscribers and patrons. 


First. It is very desirable that as a class journal the magazine should have your 
especial colperation, both in the way of contribution and correspondence, and in the line 
of personal solicitation. A large proportion of our subscribers have come to us from the 
recommendation of friends. This must be so in the future. We hope that each one will 
endeavor to send at least one more subscription, so that our list may be increased as we 
increase the number of issues. 


Second. This magazine is published as a substitute for a Society Journal, and it 
cannot be expected that we pay for contributions or correspondence, or that we furnish it 
free to any one. Many will pay from $5.00 to $10.00 to belong to a Society, and get no more 
information, nor have more opportunity of publishing their articles promptly than we 
furnish at 43,00 per year. Honor is something, but the publication in-a private journal 
costs as much as ‘it does in a society report. We are glad to receive contributions, but 
we expect to receive pay from all subscribers. We have a larger and more varied circie 
of readers than most Society Journals, we publish as valuable articles and publish es 
often, and give as full an equivalent for the money. We propose to improve the magazine 
as fast as our subscription will warrant, but do not propose to act as a benevolent society 
and, therefore, insist upon it that it be made to pay its own expenses. 

Third. Itis important.that subscribers pay promptly.’ Please send the fuil price 
directly to us, by Postal Order, or by Draft on New York or Chicago, and do not subject us 
to the expense of paying commission to News Agents, or for exchange to Banks. Please 
also send at the beginning of the year, not at the close. Those who are in arvearages must 
pay, or their subscription will stop. We have waited for our pay, sometimes, two or three 
years, and at least 25 °; of our subscription is now behind. 

We give herewith a list of foreign exchanges. It will be seen that we are prepared to 
furnish information from a great variety of sources, and we expect other exchanges: 

Revue D’ Ethnographie, Revue de Linguistique, Société De Géographie, 
Compte Rendu des Séances, Paris; Correspondensz-Blatt, der deutschen Gesell- 
schaft fiir Anthropologie, etc., Munich; Bericht des Schleswig-Holsteinisches 
Museum, Kiel; The Antiguary, Fournal of Philology, Triibner’s Oriental 
Record, Fournals of the Anthropological Institute, Victoria Institute, and Soci- 
ety of Biblical Archeology, London; Bulletine Commissione Archeologica Com- 
munale, Rome; Materiaux pour L’ Histoire, Primitive et Naturelle L’ Homme, 
Toulouse; Compte Rendu Congrés des Americanistes, Brussels; Chrysanthemum, 
Tokio, Japan; Afittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, Vienna; 
Anales del Museo Nacional de México, Mexico. 

a@°We are making a special effort to introduce the Magazine into libraries, and 
especially into the libraries of colleges, and will be grateful to the gentlemen to whom we 
send our circulars, if they will aid us in this effort. List of Libraries already subscribing: 

Bodleian Library, Oxford; Boston Public Library, Boston Athenzum; Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York; Grosvenor Library, Buffalo; Case Library, Cleveland; Chi- 
eago Public Library; Milwaukee Public Library; Merchants’ Library, Sacramento, Cal. ; 
Smithsonian Institution ; Congress Library ; National Museum of Mexico; the Anthropo- 
logical Institute of London ; Peabody Museum; Cambridge Archeological Institute, 
Boston; Academy of Science, Philadelphia ; Natural History Society, Boston; Bowdoin 
College; Historical Societies of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Delaware, Georgia, 
Wisconsin, New York, Oregon, Michigan, Ohio and Rhode Island ; the Numismatic Society 
of Philadelphia; the New England Genealogical Society ; State Libraries of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, New York, Kansas, and many others. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, in Chicago, or to the Editor, at his 
residence. 


STEPHEN D. PEET, Editor, JAMESON & Mors? Publishers, 
Clinton, Wis. 164 Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
OCTOBER, 1882. ‘ 











